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“ By our first strange and fatal interview.” 
John Donne. Elegies, No. 16 


t 
“A women famous in the world of books employs a large and 
capable staff of men. Since her business demands that she 
should recruit men who are ‘bookish’ but meticulously 
businesslike, it occurred to me to ask her how she avoided 
the misfit. She was definite. ‘I have three rules,’ she said, 
*I will not employ any man who wears suede shoes, or a 
beard, or who writes his letter of application in coloured 


ink?” 
The Sunday Times, 18th July, 1954 
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FOREWORD 


PEOPLE who, like myself, spend more than three-fourths of their 
time in conversations and conferences, are apt to think that their 
real problem is to find sufficient time in the interstices of their 
engagements for the thinking which is indispensable as the basis of 
policy. But I am prepared to believe that they could profitably 
pay some attention to the technique of the conversation and the 
conference and gain an advantage that way. The results, indeed, 
might benefit as well as the process. The case is irresistible as 
regards the subject matter of this book—the interview for the purpose 
of assessing the suitability of people for appointment or promotion 
to a particular job. Many of us do some interviewing of this sort, 
and some of us do a lot of it—aside from the professional personnel 
manager or employment officer who does it all the time. There 
may seem, especially to the occasional interviewer, something 
strange in the notion that the conduct of an interview of this kind 
can be systematised and a successful outcome thereby made more 
certain. Doubts about the possibility of system will not stand 
much reflection or examination. 


Leaving promotion on one side, interviews for selecting 
people for jobs are apt to be conducted within rather strict limits 
of time and under somewhat formal conditions, and more often 
than not with complete strangers. There is, nowadays, likely to 
be some written basis for the- interview, usually an application 
form; and this may be somewhat detailed. There is apt to be less 
definition on the other side of the problem, the requirements of 
the job. These anyhow will be less explicit on the human than on 
the technical requirements. This constitutes a rough map for the 
interviewer—if he knows how to use it. That raises the question 
of the tactics, or strictly the technique, of the interview itself. The 

` eye of a reader casually examining the contents list of this book 
may be caught by, one of the headings under Chapter 5—“ Method 
during Interview.” It reads: “ Provocation, disagreement, com- 
petition and cross-examination as interview methods.” The authors 
do not advocate such methods, though it may be conceded that some 
interviews occasionally justify these tactics for obtaining the needed 
disclosures of experience, character and personality; but how many 
interviewers are there who would know when and how to use them, 
if at all? I do not wish to stress that particular illustration, ht 
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rather to make the point which this book will bear out—that the 
technique of interview is not one that can be systematised, it is one 
that has been systematised. 


Procedures for the selection of candidates for employment or 
promotion have been in vogue here, in USA, and in other countries 
for two or three decades. They rest upon more general techniques 
which are used for wider purposes. These comprise much more 
than the interview. But in a large part of the employment field 
the interview, based on a minimum amount of submitted fact, is in 
practice the sole instrument of final selection. And the interview 
in particular is the sole instrument of the occasional interviewer, 
even though, at high levels, he may be doing the last of one or more 
siftings. 


This book is put forward modestly as a help to those who are 
not professionally engaged in interviewing, but have to do it some- 
times; and the particular merit claimed is that it starts from scratch 
and covers the whole field of the technique. 


The occasional interviewer who will read this simple and lucid 
exposition will certainly benefit—in all sorts of ways, and notably 
in better and surer powers of decision; but I cannot help thinking 
that it is constructed to be helpful also to the most seasoned of 
bulk interviewers. 


The book is, of course, about the problems of the interviewer. 
He is the man who, vicariously perhaps, takes his choice and pays 
his money. There is also the interviewee, and one of the chapters 
of this book, fairly enough, is directed to him. The interviewee, 
too, has something at stake. How lucky if he can read this book 
and pick up the requisite hints for himself; lucky too if he can gain 
some clear ideas of what the interviewers are at; luckiest of all if 
he has to do with the skilled interviewer who can practise with 
humanity a rational technique. 


The writers of this book are by no means without qualifications 
for their task. Both have considerable experience of interviewing, 
particularly as applied to employment; both hold post-graduate 
qualifications in psychology. As administrative civil servants they 
know the workings of Government Departments. Dr Edith Mercer 
has also worked in a large industrial firm and later wąs a member 
of the scientific staff of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
where she was in contact with many public and private organisations. 
Dring the 1939-45 war she was the Technical Adviser (ATS) 
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in the War Office Directorate of Selection of Personnel, and after- 
wards served as psychologist on the Civil Service Selection Board 
which interviews candidates for the senior classes of the Home Civil 
Service and Foreign Service. Dr Anstey was also concerned with 
the technical aspects of personnel selection in the Army, and sub- 
sequenjly, as Head of the Research Unit of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, he investigated many selection problems, including those of 
interviewing, in different fields of Government service. 


With this in mind I can recommend this book as profitable 
reading in the intervals of business for even the busiest adminis- 
trator. 

PIERCY 
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Chapter 1 


b PURPOSE OF THE BOOK 


Tus is a book for those who from time to time interview people to 
assess their suitability for appointment or promotion to a particular 
job. It is not intended for those who regularly conduct interviews as 
their main professional activity. For most people, however, interviewing 
is something which, like making speeches, they intermittently find them- 
selves having to do, especially after they reach a certain degree of seniority 
in their chosen walk of life. Most frequently they find that such inter- 
viewing has to do with the filling, by appointment, promotion or transfer, 
of a position in the organisation with which they are connected. 

In the course of preliminary enquiries about practice in central and 
local government services, in the public corporations, in hospitals and in 
businesses, the writers found that a selection interview of some kind was 
used for almost all new appointments in all the organisations. Exceptions 
were some appointments of lower-grade manual workers and, in the case 
of one large organisation, of clerical entrants, who were chosen, as clerical 
entrants to the Civil Service have been, by written examination only. 
Interviews were also used by most large organisations in connection with 
most promotions, although there were some exceptions in the case of 
promotions to the highest grades of all. Though selection inter- 
views are thus widely used and a number of books and pamphlets on the 
subject have been published (details of some are given in the bibliography 
at the end of this book), the intermittent interviewer seldom finds that his 
need for a little guidance on interviewing is recognised by those who ask 
him to undertake it. Indeed, it usually seems to be assumed that an 
interview is something which just happens. He may find that a certain 
code of procedure has grown up in his particular organisation or depart- 
ment, and he will naturally feel some obligation to adhere to it, but within 
this code he may find little detailed help. The result is that many people 
are, especially at the outset, ill at ease about their interviewing, but, 
because it seems to be assumed that interviewing is a task which needs 
No special skill and which can be undertaken by anyone at any time, they 
do not realise that their own, often unconfessed, disquiet is shared by 
others, nor that it would be possible to convert their interviewing into 
something much more informative for themselves and others than it at 
present is. ° 

The casualness with which the interview is treated by business firms ` 
in one State of the USA is described by Professor H. Seligson shd 
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D. Brooks in an article published in Personnel Journal in 1954 entitled 
“The Employment Interview as seen by the job applicants.” In most 
instances, they found that interviewing duties had been assigned to a 
supervisor, foreman, sales manager or office manager as appendages— 
unwelcome in many cases—to their primary jobs. Inadequate svace, 
lack of privacy and interruptions were commonplace. Over two-thirds 
of the interviewers failed to introduce themselves. Leading questions 
were avoided, but questions calling for ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ answers were 
frequent, and many interviewers failed to obtain from applicants a job 
history and reasons for leaving the last job. While the same comments 
might not necessarily apply elsewhere, it cannot safely be assumed that 
practices in this country would look much better under a similar examin- ` 
ation. 

Included in the advice which was most kindly offered by a number of 
officials and business representatives who guided the writers’ early 
planning of this book, was the recommendation that the book on 
selection interviewing that was needed was one which started from scratch 
and assumed no previous expertise in the reader. This therefore has 
been our aim. Those whose interviewing experience goes much beyond 
anything that this book assumes must be asked to bear our main purpose 
in mind if they decide to read further. 

Interviewing is a difficult subject, part art, part science. ‘Born 
interviewers ’ do not exist, nor do the writers of this book pretend to hold 
the secret of perfect interviewing. We have each, however, had occasion 
in our professional careers to consider the technique of the interview, 
to gain experience in its practice, and to study the psychological principles 
that underlie good interviewing. In the light of our experience, we see 
no reason why an intelligent person with a modicum of skill in dealing 
with his fellow-men and with knowledge of the job for which selection 
is to be made should not make a fair success of interviewing provided 
that he sets about his task in a sensible way. The object of this book is 
to help him to do so. 

Finally, we recognise the fact that every interviewer is up against 
the time factor. While we have sought to indicate the ground that might 
be covered in the ample time that every interviewer would wish to have at 
his disposal, we have at the same time striven to relate our advice to what 
is practicable within the strict limits of the time likely to be available. 


Chapter 2 
THE AIM OF THE SELECTION INTERVIEW 


THE INTERVIEW AS A STAGE IN THE EMPLOYMENT CYCLE 


A SELECTION interview is one part of the selection process, which in its 
turn is only a part of the longer process in which individual and job are 
brought together. In any large organisation, selection follows on the 
collection of a field of potential candidates from whom to choose and is 
followed by the appointment of a suitable candidate, his introduction 
to his work, his training in or on the job, and his gradual gaining of 
experience; in many cases there is in due course promotion to more 
intricate or responsible work and the task of training others to follow 
in their turn, with eventual retirement creating a vacancy to complete the 
cycle. Each step presupposes certain steps which have been taken before 
and others which will be taken afterwards. Selection cannot be success- 
ful unless previous education and training of the right sort have been 
available to provide candidates with the necessary qualifications, and 
unless a good recruitment policy has ensured that enough of them apply 
to fill the vacancies. Again, the value of sound selection is nullified 
unless care is taken to ensure that the person selected is properly ‘ induct- 
ed’ into his work, given reasonable conditions of service, and afforded , 
opportunity to develop his capacities for useful and personally satisfying 
work in which he is encouraged to continue. Even in the smallest 
organisation, consisting only of the proverbial “man and boy,’ the same 
principles hold good, though their application is greatly simplified. The 
‘man’ has to decide how best to attract suitable ‘ boys’ to apply before 
he interviews them, and he has to make the training and conditions of 
service of his assistant sufficiently congenial to keep him contented in his 
job for a reasonable length of time. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE INTERVIEW 


The selection interview then may have several, and on occasion all, 
of the following functions: 


(a) To give the candidate information about the job; 
(b) Tò obtain or check basic facts about the candidate; 
(c) To mi observation of the candidate’s outward appearance and k 
manner; va 
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(d) To test, by oral question and answer, his capacities as relevant to 
the job; 


(e) To enable an assessment to be made of his personality (using this 
term in the most general sense to include both milie and 
personal qualities); 


(f) To influence the candidate towards accepting the job if the inter- 
viewer wishes him to take it, or towards reconciling himself to 
the fact that his application will not be accepted. 


In a small business concern, a single selection interview may have to 
perform all the above tasks, and in such cases its flexibility has certain 
advantages. To take the simplest example, if the candidate is not satisfied 
with what he is told, perhaps the pay is too low, that may be the end of 
the matter; or, if the interviewer thinks a candidate particularly suitable, 
he may be able to offer him slightly higher starting pay as an inducement 
to take the job. 

In a large organisation, however, when the starting pay and condi- 
tions of service are fixed, or when a large number of candidates have to 
be interviewed, the selection procedure can be rendered more efficient by 
reducing the tasks of the interviewer; for example, by providing adequate 
information about the job beforehand. This information can be given 
by means of a talk to all assembled candidates, by a tour of the office or 
works, or by the issue for preliminary reading of a descriptive leaflet 
or memorandum. Such devices ensure that precious interview time is 
not wasted in supplying simple factual information about the job, but 
that discussion of the job at interview is supplementary and personal to 
the candidate; it may thus provide useful information about his attitudes 
and interests as well as fill gaps in his information. That there is need 
for such information is revealed by the incident of the Army recruit who 
expressed a wish to be a batman because he was “ fond of animals.” 

Again, a well-planned application form can provide a good ground- 
work of information about the candidate’s past record and qualifications. 
It can be used first for a paper sift of applicants, some of whom may 
clearly not qualify for further consideration, and for the preparation 
of a short list for interview of those candidates who seem prima facie 
suitable. It can then be used at interview both to supply the basic 
factual information and to provide pointers for discussion. The advaat- 
ages to the interviewers or interviewing Board of being able to concentrate 
their attention on relatively few ‘ probables ° rather than on ar. excessive 
number of candidates including some wildly ‘ improbables ’ are so manifest 
that in our view there can seldom be justification for omitting an applica- 
tin form from the selection procedure. 
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THE EXTENT TO WHICH A CANDIDATE CAN BE STUDIED 
THROUGH THE INTERVIEW AND OTHER MEANS 


Let us turn now to the central purpose of the interview in selection, 
which is to assess the progress made to date by the candidate in the light 
of tl? opportunities available to him and hence to predict the effectiveness 
with which he will deal with the tasks required of him in a particular job 
or career. To do this, each candidate must be considered from several 
aspects: 
(1) His knowledge: 
(a) General educational level; 
(b) Particular knowledge or skill (including previous occupational 
experience). ` 
(2) His general ability (his capacity to learn as distinct from what he 
has learned). 
(3) Evidence of any special aptitudes, even if undeveloped. 
(4) His disposition as shown in: 
(a) His effectiveness with other people (his skill in human relation- 
ships); 
(b) His effectiveness in work (customary degree of energy, drive, 
thoroughness, care). 
(5) His aims and interests (in relation to the work he may do). 
(6) His physical capacities. 
(T) The opportunities he has had (in relation to the use he has made 
of them). 
These headings are derived from the Seven Point Plan which was origin- 
ated by Alec Rodger and is the subject of his Paper No. 1 published 
by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology; they are elaborated in 


Chapter 3. ? <n . 
_ That there may be other and better ways than the interview in which 
some of the required information about a candidate can be obtained 
becomes obvious when we study the seven headings listed above. Indeed, 
it has been the task of those psychologists who have made a special study 
of selection methods to devise and refine other means of assessment in 
order to set the interview free to perform those tasks for which it remains 
the best instrument. H 
Of the seven headings, knowledge and ability (1 and 2) can usually 
be assessed nore surely by written or practical examinations or tests than 
by interview. The feasibility of combining such tests with the interview- 
is discussed later in this chapter and in Appendix 1. Special aptitudes (3) 
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can also sometimes be explored by tests, provided that the precise nature 
of the special aptitude, be it mechanical, manual, musical, or any other 
type, is known with tolerable certainty and provided that an appropriate 
test is known to exist. 

Disposition and aims (4 and 5) are difficult to assess by any selection 
technique, but at any rate in the absence of the complex professional 
techniques of the psychologist (which it is assumed are not available in 
connection with the kind of selection interviews discussed in this book) 
are best judged through the interview and the assessment of past record 
which the interview makes possible. 

Most of what comes under the heading of physical capacities (6) 
is properly the subject of medical examination by a medical practitioner, 
although some physical attributes, such as appearance, speech, manner, 
carriage, may be assessed at interview. Circumstances and opportunities 
(T) will to some extent be known from the record form but the interview 
may throw much light upon them. 

When time permits and the jobs are sufficiently important Or 
numerous to justify taking considerable pains to find the most suitable 

/people to fill them, there is much to be said for combining written tests and 
interview, and not trusting exclusively to either one or the other. The 
feasibility of doing this will depend upon the circumstances of the case. 
For certain professional appointments, such as in law, medicine. and 
architecture, where a long period of training is essential, the problem of 
selection is eased by the fact that candidates are required as a matter of 
course to have passed an examination organised by the appropriate 
professional body. Candidates holding this qualification may be assumed 
to possess the necessary knowledge of their subject, and selection among 
them can be by interview. For some other jobs possession of the educa- 
tional certificate appropriate to the level of the job, e.g., the General 


Certificate of Education or a university degree, may be considered a. _ 


necessary and sufficient indication of intellectual ability to qualify a 
candidate for interview. When the number of vacancies is large, however, 
and the competition for them is expected to be keen, it may be considered 
necessary to sort the candidates out as accurately as possible by means 
of a full-scale written examination as well as interviews. Various methods 
of combining the two processes in the most efficient way are discussed in 
Appendix 1. All that need be said here is that, although a full-scale 
written examination requiring expert marking of the papers by skilled 
examiners is probably out of the question for any organisation other than 
a very large one, it may be well worth while for a small or medium-sized 
organisation to consider the desirability of using short wiitten tests as 
interview-aids. An obvious example is with typists and shorthand- 
typists, where it is common practice for employers, in preference to taking 
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a candidate’s own statement of past experience wholly on trust, to arrange 
for the candidate to be given tests of proficiency at shorthand or typing 
before interview, so that the interviewer is assisted in reaching his decision 
by having an objective measure of the candidate’s technical skill. This 
kinð of procedure could easily be extended to the selection of other 
office workers. If there were (say) six candidates for two clerical jobs, 
it might be feasible for them to be given one or two written tests of clerical 
aptitude, which could be marked before they were interviewed, the 
whole process occupying a couple of hours. Appendix 1 includes a 
brief account of how this technique is used in the selection of postmen, and 
explains the necessity for such tests to be constructed soundly. 


IS THE INTERVIEW WORTH-WHILE? 


In practice, however, the decision that has been made has commonly 
been the simple one of plumping for the interview (preceded sometimes 
by an application form) as the sole means of selection. As a method the 
interview has admittedly a number of disadvantages. It is, for one thing, 
bound to be time-consuming and expensive. It is simply not worth while 
undertaking an interview unless adequate time is allowed for it. Ten 
minutes is the absolute minimum for the simplest jobs, while in practice 
the jobs for which interviews are usually given call for at least 20-minute 
interviews. Candidates must each be interviewed separately, and for 
the more important appointments they will either have a succession 
of interviews, or alternatively be seen at one interview by a number of 
people, mostly of some seniority, whose time is therefore costly. Further- 
more, the result of an interview risks being no more than a series of 
assorted impressions which are influenced by the personal preferences, 
prejudices, and variations in judgment of the interviewers, and may or 
may not have validity in relation to candidates’ subsequent progress. 
It is, as a method, subjective, in its dependence on the personal interpreta- 
tions of the interviewers, and unreliable, in that the verdicts of different 
interviewers, or even of the same interviewer at different times, are 
notoriously variable. It lends itself to an exaggeration of minor details 
which may not be of prime importance for the job in question but which 
happen to have cropped up during the interview. © Finally, its information 
and conclusions are difficult to record with precision.-- 
C ~ Against this indictment must be set the fact that the interview is 
the most readily available way of taking account, not merely of the facts 
of the cindidate’s career, but of those attitudes, interests, preferences and 
what is popularly called his personality, which may be supremely import- 
cess in the work for which he is being consideres. 


ant for his subsequent su! c € T 
In addition, it gives the interviewer the opportunity to verify, substantiate, 
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and weld together the miscellaneous information he may have already 
gathered about the candidates from other sources. Moreover, it provides 
him, as no other method can quite do, with a comprehensive picture of 
the candidate as a living, functioning human being. In a curious way it 
ordinarily makes easier the task of reaching a decision about a candi€ate. 
Whether or not the decision is the right one depends on other factors, 
such as the competence of the interviewer, but the interview does facilitate 
the making of some decision. It is a flexible instrument, which can adapt 
itself to a variety of situations and persons, and, what is more, it can 
bring about a more ‘ rounded ’ assessment of the candidate than does any 
other method. Furthermore, the interview is a procedure so much accept- 
ed by both interviewer and interviewed that, provided it fulfils its purpose 
with reasonable efficiency, it is often easier to use than more novel and 
unfamiliar methods. The candidate himself expects to be interviewed, 
and public opinion in general accepts the fact that he will be. Use of the 
interview therefore provokes little of the opposition which other methods, 
even when more efficient, occasionally do. Lastly, as Professor P. E. 
Vernon has pointed out in his Personality Tests and Assessments, “ it 
requires neither the expert development and validation which are essential 
for ‘ new-type’ tests nor the laborious yet skilled marking needed for the 
essay form of examination.” 

Although, therefore, the considerable limitations of interviewing 
as a method cannot be overlooked, its contrasting merits are equally 
undeniable. There is no need to abandon it in favour of other techniques. 
The admitted deficiencies of the interview are best countered by devoting 
greater care to its conduct and by providing it with suitable and convenient 
aids. 
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THE PLAN OF ATTACK 


THE NEED FOR A SYSTEMATIC APPROACH 


Wuen there is a position to be filled by interview, or indeed by any 
other means, the first step is to decide on the qualifications required by 
the post, distinguishing minimum qualifications and desirable qualifica- 
tions. If this distinction is not made, all posts are apt to look alike in 
that they appear to require archangels to fill them. 

The interviewer, whether he is acting alone or as a member of a Board 
or panel, should have this information clearly in his mind when he begins 
to interview. This is true whether the interview concerns a new appoint- 
ment or a promotion or transfer. What exactly does the job involve 
and, more especially, what does it call for in the person who undertakes 
it? To be of maximum usefulness such information needs to be classified. 
Interviewers may have methods of their own for setting it out, in their 
minds if not on paper, in a comprehensive and orderly way, but the new- 
comer cannot do better than adopt headings based on the Seven Point 
Plan such as have already been briefly set out in Chapter 2. The Seven 
Points, which were evolved with much care and have stood the test of 
use, have the merit of being comprehensive, mutually exclusive and easy 
to follow and remember. It is for this reason that they have been so 
much quoted in text-books on selection and are so frequently used by 
selection interviewers. Other schemes for assessing personality and 
personality requirements have been evolved. Some of them are much 
more complex and involve many more headings and sub-divisions. 
Interviewers will find, however, that whereas a smaller number of headings 
oversimplifies the classification and blurs its distinctions, a scheme with 
more than eight or nine headings becomes much too involved and is 


difficult bhth to remember and to use. 


ASPECTS OF THE JOB 


If he adopts such a plan, the interviewer will find his information about 
the job arranged in answer to a series of questions on the following lines: 


1. What opportunities does the job offer? What are its circum- 
stances? What salary does it carry? Are there any additional emolu- 
ments or perquisites? What hours of work and holidays does it involve? 
Will hours of work be regular or irregular? Is it clean or dirty work (as’- 
in some types of factory work)? In what part of the country, or of thé 
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world, will it have to be undertaken? Will living accommodation be a 
difficulty? Will it involve travelling? Will it interrupt family links, 
e.g., by separating husband and wife for long or short periods? What 
could be said to be its occupational classification? What is its social 
standing in the eyes of the world ?* @ 

It has to be remembered that the social standing of a job, whatever 
one may think of the merits of that standing and however much the 
standing may vary in different parts of the world and at different times, 
has an important bearing on its acceptability. 


P 2. What physical capacities does it require? Is normal good health 

the requisite, or can it be carried out by a partially disabled person, 
or someone less than fully fit physically? Does it, on the other hand, 
because it is particularly strenuous or exposed work, require especially 
robust health? Does it need a person of more than average muscular 
strength, or of particularly keen eyesight, or especially quick hearing? 
Can it be undertaken by a colour-blind person? Is it sedentary or 
active? Does it involve work in a very hot or humid or cold or otherwise 
difficult atmosphere? Are there any age-limits? Does it need unusual 
energy, partly physical but only partly so, such as enables a person to 
keep up a hard pace of work for long hours? (These questions may 
have to be answered in terms of the health standards imposed by the 
pension system connected with the job as well as in terms of the require- 
ments of the work itself.) 


3. What knowledge, attainments or experience does the work call 
for? Must one have a School Leaving Certificate (or General Certificate 
of Education)? Or a university degree? If so, must it be in any partic- 
ular subjects? Is any trade qualification needed? A National Certificate? 
Or, if the job is a professional one, such as medicine, law, accountancy, 
architecture, requiring specialised training, what exactly are the profession- 
al qualifications or professional recognition that are prerequisite? If the 
work is clerical, is skill in book-keeping, shorthand or typing needed, 
and to what level? Should the applicant possess a particularly good 


* Social Mobility in Britain, edited by Professor D. V. Glass, distinguishes the following 
seven “ social status categories ”: 


1—Professional and higher administrative workers (3 per cent of the total number of 
workers); 


2—Managerial and executive workers (44 per cent); 

3—Inspecting, supervisory and non-manual workers, higher grade (10 per cent); 

4—Inspecting, supervisory and non-manual workers, lower grade (424 per cent); 

5—Skilled manual workers and routine non-manual workers (41 per cent); 
mi-skilled workers (164 per cent); 

7—Unskilled workers (124 per cent). 
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command of written, or spoken, English? Does he need to be practised 
at figures? If the post is not to be filled at the most junior level, how 
much previous experience of a similar kind should he have had? Work- 
ing experience should be distinguished from formal training requirements. 


4. What level of general ability is needed to perform the work 
satisfactorily? That is to say, leaving aside the acquired knowledge and 
skill that the work will utilise, what demands will it make on the new 
entrant’s capacity to learn, his ability to put two and two together, his 
capacity to think and to draw sound conclusions from his thinking? At 
what ‘ level’ must such thinking be done? Will it have to be applied to 
comparatively limited and specific tasks or to large-scale policy and 
planning? 

5. Would performance of the work be assisted by possession to 
more than average degree of any special aptitudes or a facility for picking 
up some particular kind of skill, e.g., for understanding mechanical 
principles, for manipulating or constructing objects, for using figures, 
for judging spatial relationships, for using words, for artistic or musical 
performance? 


6. Does it require any special traits of disposition? Does the work 
require one to meet many people, so that the holder of the post will need 
to bea fairly sociable person, or is it work of a somewhat solitary character, 
requiring him to be self-sufficient? Does it call for a particularly self- 
reliant and confident person? Would one need to be self-assertive? 
Or persuasive? Would one have to supervise or take charge of other 
people? Or take care of them? Or have to be particularly careful, 
acctirate, persistent? Or especially tough, driving or energetic? How 
much responsibility does one have to take? 


7. What kind of interests will the work demand and what kind of 
aims will it fulfil? Does it presuppose interest in persons? Or in 
‘things’? Or in physical activity? In ‘ paper-work’? Or in ‘ things 
of the mind,’ and if so which? More fundamentally, what are the main 
human motives that must be called into play for its satisfactory execution? 


In fortunate cases a thorough series of job studies will have been 
made, which provide a clear, full and accurate account of the work to 
be done and from which the answers to the questions just asked may be 
deduced. Frequently, however, no such surveys will be available. The 
interviewer need not in such circumstances think that he cannot approach 
his task.” Helpful though full job analyses are, where they exist, much 
good selection has been done without them. What is essential is that the 
interviewer should have recognised his need to inform himself fully abo". 
the job for which he is interviewing and that he should have familiarised 
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himself with its requirements in a systematic manner. To assist him in 
doing so, he will find it useful to consult the check lists provided in the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology’s Paper No. 2 on Studying 
Work, This pamphlet points out that jobs can be classified in a broadly 
functional way as: (a) mainly office work, e.g., the shorthand-typ‘st or 
the chartered accountant; (6) mainly practical work, e.g., the machine- 
minder, the dental surgeon or the farmer; (c) mainly social work, e.g., 
the waitress, the salesman or the teacher; and shows that within each 
class there are both simple and complex forms of work. It is also the 
case that many occupations do not fall completely into any one of these 
classifications, but contain elements of two or more of them. 


ASPECTS OF THE CANDIDATE 


In the second place, the interviewer needs to have in mind what he will 
require to know about the person he is to interview in the light of the 
needs of the work for which that person is being considered. The classifi- 
cation of that information follows easily as the reverse side of the informa- 
tion needed about the job. In other words, the interviewer needs to ask 
himself questions about the candidate in somewhat the following terms: 


1. What exactly is the level of his knowledge, attainments and exper- 
ience—in terms of general education and of school examinations passed ? 
In terms of trade or professional training and qualifications? In terms 
of occupational experience gained? In what subjects was he successful 
in his school-leaving examinations? Or in what did he specialise during 
his university course? What class of degree did he obtain? Has he 
additional diplomas that add to his general qualifications? What kind 
of apprenticeship has he served, and where? Was he a tradesman during 
his war service or national service, and, if so, what class of tradesman? 
Has he a knowledge of a foreign language, spoken or written, and to what 
level of proficiency? Is there any other useful knowledge or skill that he 
has acquired? How long has he already been doing work of a kind 
similar to that for which he is now being considered? How successful 
does he seem to have been in it? And what sort of level has he reached? 
If he has been doing some different kind of work, will his experience of it 
be useful in the work now in question? The exact nature of these 
questions will depend on the work for which the candidate is an applicapt. 
For more senior posts the amount of responsibility which the candidate 
has already had will of course be relevant. 2 


2. What is the evidence as to the quality of his general ability? How 
intelligent and alert does he seem? Leaving out of account what he knows 
already, how quick is he likely to be at picking up new ideas or at ‘ getting 
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the hang’ of a new type of work? Is he the kind of person to put what- 
ever knowledge or experience he may have acquired to good account in 
new situations? Is he able, in the sense that he seems likely to do most 
things pretty well with a bit of practice, or are there considerable limita- 
tions to. what he can be expected to grasp and understand? In discussion 
does he start from reasonable premises and reach reasonable conclusions ? 
Will he be likely to make sound deductions and to draw sound infer- 
€nces on a basis of good sense and judgment even when not possessed 
of special knowledge? 


3. Does he seem to have any special aptitudes that would be useful, 
even if not essential, in the job? 


4. What traits of disposition and temperament does he appear to 
Possess in more than average strength? To a moderate degree? To a 
less than average extent? To what extent, and in what circumstances, 
does he tend to be sociable or unsociable, industrious or lazy, persevering 
or casual, confident or diffident, assertive or unassertive, dominant or 
Submissive, fussy and excitable or calm? Does he seem dependable? 
Is he a ‘ worrier’? If so, does his worrying seem to have been on the 
whole an asset from the work point of view, or has it merely led him to 
depression and inefficiency? To what extent does he express himself 
warmly and spontaneously? Does he speak easily, not gushing on some 
Subjects and reserved on others? Does he, perhaps, show a mixture of 
Shyness and aggressiveness, have difficulty in expressing himself and, 
when he does so, display either lack of interest or exaggeratedly strong 
views? Does he listen to others? Are other people likely to take 
tohim? Is he the sort of person who will carry weight with others? 

Does he give evidence of being possessed of energy and driving 
force in attaining his objectives? Or is he apparently listless and apathe- 
tic? Does he seem to display such characteristics generally and con- 
sistently? Are his energies, if considerable, well harnessed and directed ? 
Or are they fitful? If he is generally rather apathetic, are there occasions, 
and if so of what kind, on which he is roused to greater activity? Is he 
Prepared to put himself to temporary inconvenience for the sake of 
achieving his aims, whatever they may be? Or does he seem easily 
distracted and infirm of purpose? 


<5. What are his dominating interests and aims, especially in relation 
to his work? What appear to have been his main reasons for undertaking 
whatever werk he has done before, and what seem to have been his chief 
Sources of satisftction (or disgruntlement) in it? To what extent has he 
become personally identified with any job he has done previously, and, , 
if so, what aspect of it exercised the greatest pull on him? % 
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How has he tended to occupy his leisure? In making things, in 
physical activities, such as sports, in planned self-improvement, in desultory 
sociability, in domesticity, in public activities of benefit to his neighbour- 
hood, in intellectual pursuits? Are his leisure activities varied or 
homogeneous? How far has leisure been subordinated to work and 
the interests of his career? 

To what extent is his outlook self-centred? Does he display an 
objective (detached) attitude towards matters discussed atinterview? Can 
he see both sides of a case and appreciate the other person’s point of view, 
even though he may himself have definite opinions on the matter? Or are 
his views dominated by how the matter affects, or would affect, himself, 
his family, his fellow-employees, or his neighbourhood, rather than the 
larger considerations in each case? : 

] What sort of aims does he set himself? What seem to be his long- 
term ambitions, if any? What sort of things does he seem to regard 
as really worth while? Is his conduct governed by certain standards of 
his own? Or by the company in which he happens to find himself? If 
the former, what are those standards? What, in brief, seems to be his 
philosophy of life? 


6. What are his physical capacities? What is his age? Has he a 
good health record and a good medical report? How far are his appear- 
ance and speech assets rather than liabilities for the particular work he 
may do? What sort of physical stamina has he? What about eyesight? 
And hearing? Has he any unusual physical characteristics which appear 
to have influenced his personality, e.g., cockiness in a very short man or 
self-consciousness in a very tall woman? Has he any physical disability 
and if so what effect has it had on him? As has been said, a good deal 
under this heading needs to be derived from professional medical 
examination, but the non-medical interviewer must be the judge of some 
physical aspects of candidates, such as appearance, dress and speech, 
and it is frequently he in any case who must consider what bearing the 
medical findings have on the candidate’s selection. 


7. Lastly, what opportunities has he had or does he now enjoy? ` 
And what use was or is made of them? What are his circumstances 
as they affect his work? Is he married? With a family? Where does 
he live—a question which may be important at times of housing shortage? 
What salary has he been earning hitherto? What are his prospects in 
his present job? Has he any other job in mind? 


The questions under each of these headings are faerely examples 

. of the kind of questions the interviewer must ask himself, not the candidate, 

‘and they obviously are not, and cannot be, comprehensive. On the other 
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hand, in the limited time at his disposal, the interviewer cannot consciously 
ask himself more than a few of these questions, though he will find, as 
his experience increases, that he will unconsciously succeed in covering 
a surprisingly large number of them. Our purpose in setting them out 
at some length in this chapter has been to illustrate a scheme for thinking 
about work and persons which may serve to clear the interviewer’s mind 
on what he should seek to discover about jobs and those who may fill 
them. 


> 
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Chapter 4 
PRELIMINARIES AND SETTING , 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR A SHORT LIST 


WHEN planning the filling of a post by competitive interview, the first 
step is to decide how many candidates should be summoned for interview, 

Assuming a large field of candidates, there should be reasonable 
economy in the ratio of people interviewed to vacancies. This ratio 
should be not less than 2:1 nor usually more than 7:1. The ratio 
normally chosen is between 3 and 5 : 1, and the usual practice is to construct 
a “short list’ of those candidates who seem well qualified from the long 
list of all those with the minimum qualifications laid down. The short 
list should be large enough to allow for the possibility of one or two 
candidates dropping out. 

It is considerate and helpful to candidates to send an acknowledgment 
of every application within a few days of its receipt, and to let each can- 
didate know the result of his application as soon as this has been decided. 
Candidates not placed on the short list can be told at once that they have 
been unsuccessful. Those placed on the short list should be given as much 
notice as possible of when and where they will be required to attend for 
interview, and the outcome of the interviews should also be made known 
without undue delay, though it may be judged expedient not to inform 
the ‘near misses’ that they have been unsuccessful until those offered 
appointments have confirmed their willingness to accept them. To 
extend these courtesies to all applicants will not only give the organisation 
a good name but may influence the applicants to be equally considerate, 
for example, to give as much notice as possible when withdrawing a 
candidature. 


THE INTERVIEWING TIMETABLE 


There is no reason why selection interviews should not be planned and 
carried out according to the same regular timetable as any other business 
arrangements. Yet in practice they often are not, especially where an 
Interviewing Board is concerned. One of us, when serving some years 
ago on a Board, noted first that some members of the Board had left 
insufficient time to study the relevant papers before interyiewing started, 
so the first candidate began his interview 10 minutes late; then two candi- 
~~dates of borderline suitability were each seen for about 15 minutes longer 
tzan the scheduled time; then 10 minutes were spent ona break for 
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coffee. Delays mounted up so that finally the unfortunate candidate 
summoned for interview at noon, who had actually arrived at 11.45 
a.m., was seen at 1 p.m. by a Board which by then was feeling distinctly 
tired and in need of lunch, with a consequent reduction in the reliability 
of that interview. In another large organisation we have heard that 
candidates at internal promotion Boards were kept waiting so regularly 
that the ‘ Staff Side’ of the organisation, which was enterprising enough 
to give tuition to its members on “ how to make a good impression at 
interview,” deliberately included a half-hour wait in its practice demon- 
strations. A prolonged period of waiting before an important interview 
adds greatly to the ordeal, and variable periods of waiting by different 
candidates are unfair to the candidates and reduce the reliability of the 
interview as a selection process. 

What steps then can interviewers take to avoid keeping candidates 
waiting? The first thing, when arranging a series of interviews, is to 
decide how long is required on average per interview, say 20 minutes, and 
for subsequent discussion or consideration of the candidate or writing 
of notes, say 10 minutes. The times originally aimed at may have to be 
revised in the light of experience. As a guide we would suggest that, 
if only rough notes are required to support the interview grading or mark, 
about half as long should be left for reflection as for the interview itself; 
if a full report is to be made on each candidate, then the interval between 
successive interviews should equal the time allowed for interview. 

Adequate time should then be allowed for reviewing written papers. 
before the first candidate is due, and the timetable arranged accordingly. 
In our experience, this is where Interview Boards commonly go astray. 
They allow a reasonable amount of time per interview, but are late in 
starting the first one and so are continually in arrears throughout the 
series. Assuming that a punctual start is made, difficulties may arise 
from the fact that the interviewer (or Board) will tend to make up his 
mind quickly over some candidates, in say 10 minutes instead of 20, will 
need only 5 minutes for reflection, and so will have time to spare if a 
half-hour schedule is being made. The temptation is to summon all 
candidates early, to make sure that none of the interviewer’s time is 
wasted. This temptation should be resisted. Quite apart from the 
undesirability of keeping candidates waiting, ‘it is bad for any interviews 
to be much shorter than the scheduled time. It is desirable that justice 
should not only be done but should appear even to the worst candidate to 
be done. Conversely, with a candidate who appears to be outstandingly 
good after_10 minutes, it is possible that some marked weakness would 
emerge if the interview was continued for the full time. There is a great 
deal to be said for continuing all interviews for the prescribed period. 
Greater difficulty may occur with a doubtful candidate about whom th; 
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interviewer feels seriously uncertain after 20 minutes and who is beginning 
to get into his stride after a slow start. It cannot be denied that a few 
minutes extension in such a case may enable doubts to be resolved and so 
increase the efficiency of the interview. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that prolonging that interview is likely to decrease the 
efficiency of subsequent interviews. As a last resort, if the interviewer is 
quite unable to make up his mind after exceeding the allotted span of time, 
it may be best to ask the candidate to come back for a few minutes later 
in the day, rather than throw the whole timetable out. This is a device 
to which the writers have had to resort occasionally. 

Admittedly, adherence to a timetable could be carried to excess, to 
the detriment of good interviewing, but this is not a common tendency 
in our experience. 


ACCOMMODATION—THE IMPORTANCE OF PRIVACY 


Even with a regular timetable, candidates will have to wait a few minutes, 
longer if they arrive early, and it is important to provide them with 
a suitable waiting-room, preferably stocked with some current periodicals, 
in which they can find scmething to occupy themselves while waiting. 
To be received on arrival, and later to be ushered into the interview 
room, by a cheerful receptionist or messenger may make a world of 
difference to the morale of a nervous candidate and enable him to do 
himself justice. 

Provided that it is clean and quiet, an interview room need not be 
large or Juxuriously furnished. For most kinds of interview, the inter- 
viewer will wish to sit at a table or desk, for convenience in referring to 
papers and making notes. The table must not be cluttered up with papers 
irrelevant to the interview, but should preferably be cleared as far as 
possible. The candidate should be invited to sit down—this would seem 
hardly worth saying if we had not seen interviews conducted with the 
candidate kept standing throughout. He should moreover be offered 


a chair which, while permitting him to sit upright, is not less comfortable- 


than the interviewer’s own chair; it should not, however, be so much 
more comfortable as to embarrass the candidate. For interviews of a 
very informal kind, some interviewers prefer to dispense with a table and 
to seat both parties in armchairs, taking notes as necessary on a pad 
balanced on the knee. 

Lighting is important. The room should be well lit, and both 
parties should be seated neither in a shadow nor with a glare into the eyes, 
so that each can see the other’s face clearly. 

The most important thing of all is to secure privacy. If the interview 
_is to be conducted by a single person and not by a Board, then not only 
‘&aust there be no-one else in the room, except perhaps a trainee interviewer 
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(a nuisance which may occasionally have to be endured in order to provide 
some opportunities for training), but there should be as little interference 
as possible from outside noise. It is particularly distracting if there are 
two or more interview rooms separated by thin partitions, so that the 
people in each room can hear voices in the adjoining rooms and hence 
surmise that their own conversations can be overheard. If the interviewer 
is conducting interviews in his own room in intervals between ordinary 
business, he must take positive steps to see that he is not interrupted, 
placing an “ Engaged ” notice on his door, arranging to have all telephone 
calls diverted, etc. There are other desiderata which could be mentioned, 
for example, that the interview room should be warm but well ventilated, 
but ideal interview rooms, apart from a few built specially for the purpose, 
are few and far between, so that in practice it is often not possible to 
combine all the desirable features. Where a choice has to be made 
between rooms with different drawbacks, the first essential is privacy. 


GREETING THE CANDIDATE 


The importance of a friendly welcome, when the candidate enters the 
interview room, is so obvious and has, rightly, been stressed so often 
that it does not need to be laboured here. A point sometimes overlooked, 
however, is the desirability of establishing at the outset the identity of 
each party and the purpose of the interview. The first remark usually 
made by the interviewer is “ Good morning! (or good afternoon!)— 
Mr Smith?”, to check that he is seeing the right person. The next 
question logically should be to ensure that the candidate is coming for 
the right purpose, asking for instance “ You are applying for the job of 
Assistant Stores Clerk?” or whatever it is. It can sometimes happen 
that candidates come in the wrong order or are shown into the wrong 
rooms, and these obvious questions prevent time being wasted. Having 
checked the candidate’s name, and what he is after, it is only courteous 
that the interviewer should either give his own name (if that is likely to 
convey anything) or, which is usually more helpful, indicate his own 
position or authority for conducting the interview, saying for instance: 
“Tam one of the Assistant Personnel Managers, and the two of us are 
sharing these interviews.” If the interview is not by itself decisive but 
only a step in the selection process, it is helpful to make that clear, 

We have referred already to the possibility of delay through an 
interval for tea or coffee. Worse than mere delay, we have witnessed 
Occasions where tea has been brought in and served to members of a 
Board (but.not to the candidate) while the interview was in progress, 
This seems to u3 the height of discourtesy. Interviewing is arduous work 
and interviewers are entitled to tea breaks, but let them be proper breaks, 
allowed for in the timetable. Similarly an interviewer should never smok- ` 
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without offering the candidate a cigarette. Some interviewers are keen 
smokers who will wish to do this at all informal interviews. On the other 
hand, candidates who smoke without waiting for an invitation to do so 
may be thought to show a certain lack of courtesy. 


STUDY OF WRITTEN INFORMATION 


As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, all relevant papers about 
the candidate should be studied beforehand. These may include his 
application form, personal history sheet, referees’ reports and the results 
of written tests. Such papers may on occasion have to be referred 
to during the interview in order to tie up with information provided 
orally by the candidate, but it is wasteful of interview time and impolite 
to keep a candidate waiting while they are perused at length. To help 
fix salient facts in the mind and for ease of reference during interview, it 
may be convenient to scribble a few notes in the margin of the interview 
form (further reference to this will be made in Chapter 6), for example, 
““Midchester Grammar School, 1943-49“, or “ Headmaster says 
reliable but not brilliant,” or “ Clerical test 70/100.” It inspires con- 
fidence in the interviewer and increases the efficiency of the interview 
if the interviewer has all the facts ascertainable from study of the candi- 
date’s papers demonstrably at his finger tips. 

At Board interviews not all members have always equal chances of 
making an advance study of the ‘ background ° information about candi- 
dates, but at least some members should have done so thoroughly, and 
it is highly desirable to provide the means for all to do so. For an indivi- 
dual interview nothing should be allowed to come in the way of such 
preliminary scrutiny. 

If the application form has been well designed it will tell a great 
deal about the candidate, and it may profitably be studied not only for 
what it tells but for what, in its gaps, it does not tell. It is customary in 
some organisations for a clerk to summarise application forms by pre- 
paring what are sometimes called ‘ bird-cages.’ These are one-page grids 
summarising very briefly the main information about all the candidates 
under some such headings as “ Name,” “Age,” “ Education,” “ Pro- 
fessional qualifications,” “ Last post held.” Such grids may be useful 
for guide reference during interview but are no substitute for a prior _ 
study of the candidate’s full application form, preferably in origi: al, 
and other documents. 

In the case of an outside applicant for a post there may beonfidential 
reports from referees. Most interviewers probably share the writers’ 
views about the relative worthlessness of the open testimonial. The 


‘Lonfidential reference also has its defects, not least the great variability 
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in the truthfulness and discernment of referees, but at least the reference 
is written with a particular appointment in mind and its confidential 
nature may be conducive to slightly greater frankness and less uncritical 
enthusiasm than is usual in the open testimonial. Where it is the case 
that the same referee is reporting on a number of candidates, as some- 
times happens, much useful comparative information may be gathered 
and an idea of the referee’s standards obtained. 

Where a promotion or transfer is in question there may be reports 
from the candidate’s senior officers. These will need careful reading, 
taking into account the nature of the work which the candidate was doing 
at the time of the report, and with due attention to the evident character- 
istics of the writer as well as those of the person he writes about, 

If written examinations or tests have preceded the interview, the 
Tesults will probably be available, although possibly not the test papers 
themselves. ‘These will need scrutiny and the extent to which they bear 
out or conflict with evidence of record from the application form or from 
referees should be noted. 

The sum of evidence and information from all such sources may be 
considerable, and the interviewer will find it helpful to decide in the light 
of this information what he can take as established fact about the candi- 
date; what, although reasonably well established, he would like to check 
further through his interview, during which it may be possible to take 
up the point from a slightly different angle from the written data; and 
what are the gaps in knowledge about the candidate which it is 
important to use the interview to close. 

There is a school of thought which holds that the interviewer should 
be in possession of as little information as possible about the candidate 
before the interview in order that he may not be tempted to pre-judge 
its outcome. It is not a view to which many who have made a special 
study of interview procedure would subscribe. It is possible to treat the 
interview as an entirely separate ‘test’ of the candidate, not merely 
awarding an independent mark for it, as discussed in Appendix 1, but 
using it bare of all information about the candidate derived from other 
sources. On this basis it must be either a very lengthy process or a very 
chancy one, and a candidate who has already patiently completed applica- 
tion forms and supplied numerous details about himself may well not be 
impressed if he finds he is expected to expatiate on them afresh to an 
interviewer who makes it clear that he has no knowledge of the information 
available. If we assume, as we must do, that the interviewer is a mature 
and experienced person who knows what he is about, there is no reason 
to expect him to be more prejudiced by knowing what there is to know 
about a candidate than by having to rely on first impressions from inter- 
view that may be quite misleading out of their context. a 
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Chapter 5 
METHOD DURING INTERVIEW 


SECURING THE CANDIDATE’S CO-OPERATION 


THE TWO main considerations for the interviewer are, first, how best 
to ensure the candidate’s co-operation and, second, how to conduct: 
the interview so that it may yield most information about him. The , 
first consideration may seem unimportant where the interview is with 
someone who wants an appointment or promotion. Surely, it may be 
argued, one can assume co-operation. Up toa point this is true. Never- 
theless, the prompt establishment of an easy relationship can make so 
great a difference to interview success that one cannot neglect anything 
which may conduce to it. Some well-meant efforts may fail of their 
object through over-enthusiasm. Too great a heartiness or effusiveness 
can put off a shy and reserved person as easily as their opposites. 
Artificiality is quickly sensed. In general what is required is simply 
to obey the ordinary code of good manners. 

It is helpful to remember that the interviewee is likely to be at least 
as apprehensive about the interview as the interviewer himself, and pro- 
bably a good deal more so, and that it is with the interviewer that respon- 
sibility for reducing that tension mainly rests. No person can fairly be 
expected to portray himself as he ordinarily is when unduly keyed up by 
an abnormal situation. Since the purpose of the interview is usually to 
discover what the person interviewed is really like, especially on ordinary 
occasions, the more he is given encouragement and opportunity to “ be 
himself’ the better. 

Once the introductions are over, it is best to come quickly to the point 
and to combine being friendly with being business-like. If the candidate 
is to have a chance to present himself and his point of view as clearly as 
possible, then he’ should. be allowed to do most of the talking. This is 
something especially to be remembered by those who have reached that 
stage in their own professional life in which they are accustomed to do 
the talking while others listen. It is safe to say that no interviewer 
is likely to be successful if he has not learned to be interested in what 
others have to say. Talking too much himself is a common fault of the 
inexperienced interviewer, whose apprehensiveness of a hitch in the 
proceedings leads him to fill every natural pause or slight hesitation on 
the part of the candidate with some remark of his own, afd so to disturb 
the pace and continuity of the candidate’s remarks that he fails to hear 
i.uch of significance that might have been told him. It is important both 
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to appear interested and to be interested in the candidate. This can be 
done in small ways, by looking at him, by making a small gesture of 
assent when his point is taken, by a sympathetic smile or exclamation as 
occasion requires, and by similar minor indications of responsiveness to 
the gandidate and alertness to what he is saying. The interviewer is 
well advised to be somewhat subdued and neutral, at any rate throughout 
the first part of the interview, although not to the extent of giving the 
candidate no stimulus or encouragement, especially if he is diffident. 
Although outwardly he should appear quiet and relaxed, he should be 
fully alert and receptive, constantly forming tentative judgments and 
steering the interview so as to provide opportunity to confirm or abandon 
those judgments. Although his task is mainly to listen rather than to 
talk, the interviewer need not, of course, limit himself exclusively to asking 
questions. Indeed, if there is plenty of time for the interview, he may find 
it helpful to reveal just enough of his own history, interests and outlook 
to make himself interesting to the candidate and so encourage responsive- 


* ness. 


THE FORM OF QUESTIONS 


‘The success of an interview depends a good deal on the form of the 
questions put to the candidate. It is best to start with straightforward 
questions of fact, such as “ What was the name of the firm you last worked 
for?” and“ How long were you with them? ”, to which complicated replies 
are not likely to be needed. Afterwards the interviewer’s aim should be 
to make relatively simple and short questions do a lot of work, i.e., evoke 
long yet relevant answers. Suitable questions might be, for example, 
“ Would you say a little more about . . .? ? or “ Will you please describe 
exactly what you did in that job?” If this last question provokes him, 
as it may, to a rather vague and pretentious answer or to describing the 
work of his organisation rather than his own work, he can be asked to 
describe a typical day on his job. One of us once heard two candidates 
in the same afternoon, respectively head and second in command of a 
local authority department, each claim to do the bulk of a particular 
job (preparation of estimates), implying that the other played only a 
minor (either supervisory or subordinate) part. 

The Manual of Employment Interviewing of the American Manage- 
ment Association makes the point that interviewers may well learn by 
taperience which particular forms of words tend to produce more informa- 
tive responses, e.g., “ How did you feel about that job?” may sometimes 
be preferable to “ How did you like that job?” (inviting a favourable 
teply) or to © Tell me about your work there” (which may sometimes 
seem to be asking rather a lot). 

Vague questions are to be avoided, except when it is intended to give 
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the candidate his head. So are leading questions which give a clue to 
the answer expected, such as “I don’t suppose you wanted to work 
away from home, did you?” One sometimes hears inexperienced 
interviewers slipping into a series of questions which merely call for the 
answer “ Yes” or “ No” and give very little real information about the 
candidate, such as “ Were you at . . . School?”, “ Did you take mathe- 
matics at the higher level in GCE? ”, “ Have you been to a university ? ”, 
“ Did you play cricket?” This procedure is not only rather uninforma- 
tive; it is monotonous. Not only should most questions require more 
than a stolid affirmative or negative, but they should vary in form, as 
“ When you were at... did you... ?”, “ What did you think of that? ”, 
“ What do you consider . . .?”, “ Who were. ..?” There are many 
possible variations. Questions following up some statement by the 
candidate should be strictly on the point and should carry the interview a 
stage further. One question should lead on from another, as “ You say 
you enjoyed the work at... What sort of chaps did you work with there?” 

One of us once was present during the following dialogue between 
interviewer (I) and candidate (C), which illustrates the comparatively 
uninformative “ Yes ” and “ No ” interview: 


You would have to drive in this job, of course. You have a 
valid driving licence, I take it? 

Yes. 

Any endorsements? 

No. 

Did you learn to drive while you were in the Army? 
Yes. 

8 cwt and 15 cwt trucks, I suppose? 

Yes. 

I expect you enjoyed driving? 

Yes. 


The German Autobahn roads are very fine. We ought to have 
some like that over here. 


Yes. at 


m 


FarartaraHa 


fe) 


The first two factual questions were necessary, and the wordir3 does not 
call for any comment, but more informative replies to fhe next three 
questions would have been obtained by turning them into “ When did you 
learn to drive? ”, “ What sort of vehicles did you drive? ” and “ How did 
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driving appeal to you?” The comment on the German Autobahn roads 
was an amiable irrelevancy that could have been omitted. 

Questions should be simple and easily understood, even if the reply 
they call for is difficult. It is not fair to put questions in an ambiguous 
form and then blame the candidate if he interprets the questions in a 
different way from what the questioner intended, as when, for example, 
asked “ what he plays,” the candidate replies “ the viola ” or “ bridge,” 
whereas the questioner meant his enquiry to apply purely to active sports 
and games. 

The following is a fictitious example of misleading dialogue between 
interviewer and candidate: 


I. Have you had any other jobs? 
C. Yes. Iam working in a travel agency now. 


I. That must be interesting work. I suppose you plan tours abroad 
for people who don’t know their way around? 

C. Yes, we do that, mainly to countries in Western Europe, France, 
Italy, Switzerland and Scandinavia. 


I. Oh, really? ‘an you tell me the best way to go from London to 
Stockholm ? 


C. I’m afraid I’m not quite sure. You start from Newcastle, I 
believe, or from Harwich. No, that’s only when you are going 
to Holland or Denmark. 


The candidate took “ you plan tours” to refer to the travel agency, 
and replied “ Yes, we do that . . .”” with the result that the interviewer 
asked a ‘ spot question’ about routes to which the candidate was unable 
to reply. This was quite a natural misunderstanding, but a more precise 
second question would have elicited more accurate information as follows: 


I. What exactly do you do there? 


C. They told me I would go on counter work eventually, but I am 
still addressing envelopes and sending out circulars, and I have 
been there eighteen months now. 


The interviewer should ask only one question at a time. This sounds 
obvious but we have often heard an interviewer put two related questions 
together, and by the time the candidate had answered the first question 
the second had been overlooked. Even though the time is limited and the 
ground to be covered extensive, it is best not to rush but to allow the 
candidate as much time as he needs to think and make a reply. It is 
better to havé’his considered replies to a few questions than his over- 
hurried replies to many questions. Great patience is required with a 
candidate who is reticent or slow, but the exercise of it always pays. 
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Sometimes it helps to interpolate a note of approval or sympathy: 
“ Pm interested to hear you say that ’’; or “ I can see that would have been 
very difficult to pull off.’ This needs to be done sparingly, especially 
as it sometimes leads candidates astray in thinking they would do well 
to invite sympathy in a similar vein. Much more sparingly to bẹ used 
is any note of asperity or correction: “ I’m surprised to hear you say... ”; 
“ But I thought you said just now...” Only occasionally and for a set 
purpose in some particular case may flat contradiction be justified; but 
disapproval or suspicion of the candidate, even when the interviewer feels 
there is cause for them, should not become apparent. 


PROVOCATION, DISAGREEMENT, COMPETITION 
_ AND CROSS-EXAMINATION AS INTERVIEW METHODS 


The ‘ stress’ interview, carried even to the point of deliberate rudeness 
and provocation, has had its advocates. Usually, however, it defeats 
its own end, since the sophisticated candidate will treat it warily, whereas 
the diffident person is liable to be reduced to a pulp quite unlike his usual 
self. Furthermore, it is not generally regarded as good practice to conduct 
an interview on the basis of trying to catch the candidate out, and still 
worse of making it obvious that one is doing so. Nothing so quickly 
loses the co-operation of a candidate and gives the interview a “bad 
taste.’ Apart from any other considerations, the interviewer in a selection 
interview is usually by the nature of the situation in so immeasurably the 
superior position morally that such a device should be quite unnecessary, 
even if it did not savour of the underhand. r 

As distinct from the ‘stress’ interview, the competitive or, as it 
might be called, the ‘ power’ interview, in which the interviewer quite 
openly enters into a battle of wits with the interviewee and challenges him 
to substantiate his statements or counter an argument, is a procedure 
sometimes worth consideration. How far such a method is used must 
depend on personalities and on the nature of the job under consideration. 
If the person interviewed gives signs of being a robust competitive person, 
if the interviewer himself is one who does not tolerate easily the role of 
attentive and sympathetic listener, then such a challenge may be justifiable. 
With candidates for high-grade posts it is often revealing to get on to 
controversial topics in the later stages of an interview and to argue with 
the candidate, at as high a level as he (and the interviewer) can take, ona 
couple of discussible topics about which each has some knowledge. It 
should in such cases be made clear to the candidate that it is th> argument 
rather than the views expressed which matter, e.g., by fne interviewer 
saying: “For the sake of argument, I shall take the opposite side.” 
Similarly, to ask the candidate to explain the essence of some point of 
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principle with which he should be familiar is a useful’ method of throwing 
light on his effective intelligence. The method of controversy and similar 
devices need, however, to be used very cautiously and, indeed, most 
interviews can be efficiently carried out without them, especially where 
adequate evidence from examinations, tests and record is available to 
give reliable information concerning the candidate’s skill, intellectual 
power and attainments. 

The mere asking of questions should not be mistaken for discussion 
or for a test of the candidate. Nothing is more futile than to ask for 
miscellaneous pieces of information of no particular importance or 
relevance to the job. For example, one of us heard an interviewer ask 
one candidate what was the height of Nelson’s Column in. Trafalgar 
Square and another candidate what was the acreage of Hyde Park. 
Even if the questions have some relevance to the job, it is undesirable 
to fire them at the candidate in rapid succession, for example: “ Who is 
the present Minister of Labour? . . . the Postmaster-General? . . . the 
President of the Trades Union Congress? . . . the Chairman of the British 
Board of Film Censors.” Questions of this kind are justified only if the 
candidate lays claim to great knowledge of a subject. Then, if the inter- 
viewer tests his claim at all, it is only fair that he should test him thoroughly 
and he will generally be competent to do so only if he himself has consider- 
able knowledge of the subject in question. Such tests of information, 
if needed, are better given in standardised form (see page 104). 

It is often illuminating to put some identical general questions to all 
candidates for a particular appointment in order to note the differing 
content and quality of the replies. The difficulty of placing much reliance 
on this method is that one or two such questions can hardly cover a 
sufficiently wide range of topic to eliminate chance success or failure in 
reply, and to ask many such questions would be time-consuming. There 
is also the risk that one or more of the later candidates will be warned 
of the questions to expect by a friend among the earlier candidates and 
may derive some unfair advantage from this information. On the whole 
this is something better done by written examination than by interview. 


THE INTERVIEW PATTERN 


The extent to which an interview can be allowed to run free and the 
eX.ent to which it must have a definite pattern imposed upon it will depend 
not only on what is already known but on the time available. Generally 
speaking, tlie less already known and the shorter the time available the 
more the interview must follow set lines which ensure that the ground is, 
so far as possible, covered. If the interview has to perform many of its 
possible functions and only a few minutes are available, there is, frankly, 
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little hope of achieving much. If, on the other hand, time does not press 
and as much as possible has been done beforehand to reserve the inter- 
view for the main task of checking, enlarging and completing a view of 
the candidate which has already been partially formed, a ‘ free ’ interview 
is feasible and can be more valuable than one on set lines. 

Whether or not a form or pattern is rigidly imposed on the interview 
as the candidate sees it, the interviewer must certainly have his plan in his 
own mind and work constantly towards it. This in itself will tend to give 
the interview a certain form. In general, however, although the highly 
experienced interviewer may find it possible to follow his intentions for 
the interview while leaving the direction of the interview largely, as it 
would appear, to the candidate, most interviewers find it preferable, with- 
out destroying the candidate’s chances of spontaneity, to intervene suffic- 
iently and in certain definite ways to guide the interview. 

As a minimum a selection interview has a beginning, middle and end, 
the exact content of each part varying with circumstances. The begin- 
ing of the interview will, as already discussed, be taken up with such matters 
as introductions, the establishment of identity, any explanations that may 
be necessary about the purpose of the interview and the nature of the 
appointment, and preliminary simple enquiries to which the answers 
will cause no difficulty but will enable the candidate to ‘ find his voice.’ 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL RECORD 


The middle or main part of the interview will consist of the exploration 
of the candidate’s qualifications for appointment, and a fair part of this 
section will usefully be devoted to the candidate’s personal history, espec- 
ially his working record, if any, with which it is sometimes useful to begin. 
There are two ways of doing this. The first method, which is practicable 
only if at least thirty minutes are available for interview, is to invite the 
candidate to spend ten or fifteen minutes on his autobiography. In this 
case it is as well to ask him to start “ at the beginning ” and, since his 
time is limited, to concentrate on those aspects of his history which he 
considers most important in his own development or in relation to the 
job. This puts on the candidate the onus of deciding what is or is not 
relevant, and what is or is not appropriate for inclusion in an auto- 
biography given in such circumstances, a choice which is in itself of some 
interest when the interviewer comes later to study the data provided-hy 
the interview. It may be necessary to tidy up the ends of such an auto- 
biography by a few discreet questions, but in general it yal he left to the 
candidate to make what he can of the exercise. 

The other common method of dealing with this part a the interview 
isto ask a series of questions. With the shy or the garrulous it is usually 
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the preferable method, since the former can be gently brought out by 
specific questions and the latter may have to be restrained and brought 
back to the matter in hand by the next question. 

It is often good tactics to begin with the most recent and the most 
familiar, and therefore to ask an older candidate to tell first about his 
present or last job, and a young candidate about his courses at the school, 
university, or professional training centre he may just have left. After that 
it is probably best to go back and give him an opportunity to speak 
about his school career and school activities, family circumstances (such 
as the place and the size of family in which he was brought up, the occupa- 
tions and interests in his past and present home circles) and from there to 
proceed chronologically up to the present again, with the candidate 
giving his views and comments on each stage of his career. It is reason- 
able to ask the candidate not merely what he has done, but the reasons 
on which his main occupational decisions were based, why he chose this 
or that course of study, what led him to give up this or that job, how other 
people influenced him by advice or example, what other occupations he 
considered or now thinks he might have considered; to enquire also what 
his main interests have been apart from his work, in this touching upon 
his leisure pursuits and hobbies. It is useful to ask him something about 
his aims and plans for the future, in general as well as occupationally, 
and if time permits to give him an opportunity to comment on one or two 
events of the moment that touch him personally. 


ARE PERSONAL QUESTIONS LEGITIMATE? 


It would be logical, and psychologically much more complete, to gain 
a fairly full knowledge of the candidate’s life in general and not merely 
of the ‘work’ aspects of it, since a person is not divisible and what 
he does and is outside his work is by no means unconnected with what 
he is likely to do and be at his work. In this country, however, family 
and personal relationships and circumstances are regarded as private, 
and it will usually not be practicable to proceed beyond the fairly narrow 
limits already described. Although their American counterparts appear 
to be sufficiently accustomed to enquiries, personal interviews and tests 
to_take them as a matter of course, many British people resent them, or 
at any rate regard them as not quite good form. Through ignorance of 
the manner in which a skilled interviewer will use such information merely 
to enable him to see the candidate sufficiently ‘in the round’ to make 
Prognostications about his occupational fitness, and from a false idea 
that human beings can be considered separately as wage-earners and as 
Private beings, the notion is current that personal enquiries in a selection 
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interview are not merely an intrusion but irrelevant. And this sense of 
violation of privacy may be felt even when there is nothing in the person’s 
private life of which he need be ashamed. It should be added that it is 
often outsiders, not themselves being interviewed at all but evidently 
subject to private doubts about themselves in such a situation, who are 
apt to initiate rather ill-informed protests over personal enquiries. By 
contrast, of course, experience quickly shows the interviewer that a 
surprising number of people have no objection whatsoever to talking 
very frankly about themselves; indeed they can with difficulty be prevented 
from doing so at all too great length! 

A candidate may well dislike talking much about himself if he has 
not been too successful in his life and knows it, or again if he has had 
rather greater success than he feels at heart he deserves. In both cases 
deep-seated feelings of inferiority make him fear being ‘found out.’ 
Few of us are as sure of ourselves as our outward confidence suggests, 
and we tend to assume, often wrongly, that the more that is known about 
us the worse it will be for us. We then ward off personal enquiries with 
demonstrations of reluctance, annoyance, or flippancy. 

It has to be admitted that there may be occasions when the person 
being interviewed is quite right in suspecting that information about 
himself may be misused, if not in any directly improper manner, at least 
in the way in which it is allowed to influence the final judgment of the 
interviewer. The candidate may at times justly feel that the fact of a 
humble origin, or of having attended one kind of school rather than 
another, or of being of a particular religious or political persuasion, will 
be counted against him (although in our experience such cases are much 
less frequent than many people imagine). We cannot know which are 
the interviewers who will wisely see handicaps of circumstances merely 
as obstacles which, if surmounted, redound to the candidate’s credit. 
Therefore, while the writers do not for one moment suggest that personal 
details about a candidate are irrelevant or unimportant in considering 
his occupational suitability, we do consider that it depends a great deal 
on both interviewer and interviewed whether personal enquiries should 
be made, that such information should only be sought when circumstances 
are suitable, and that it should always be used with the greatest discretion. 
As is said so often in these pages, there is no golden rule about interview- 
ing, the good conduct of which must depend on the percipience and judg- 
ment of the interviewer and on his adaptability to circumstances ‘and 
persons. Information about a candidate that is restricted or limited by 
omissions is not thereby rendered valueless; it merely means that some 
interpretations will be made and conclusions drawn on the basis of 
assumptions which have less of a backing than they might otherwise 
have had. 
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ROUNDING OFF THE INTERVIEW 


As to the end of an interview, it need hardly be added that all inter- 
views should be rounded off in some manner and not merely terminate 
abruptly with the last question. The end of the selection process of which 
an interview forms a part may well not coincide with the end of the inter- 
view, and most frequently the interviewer or interviewing Board will be 
in no position to dispose finally and immediately of the candidature. 
This does not matter. What does matter is to ensure that the candidate 
knows where he now stands, what he is required to do next, if anything, 
and how he will learn the result of the selection process of which his 
interview perhaps forms only a part. He may have been told this; if so, 
it is as well on his departure to refer to the fact. On that note the inter- 
view can be ended by, once more, the ordinary exchange of courtesies. 

Just before this, however, and after the main part of the interview, 
it is as well to give the candidate an opportunity to put questions to his 
interviewers. Few make much use of this opportunity, but it is a chance 
for a candidate to clear up any queries which he may have had about 
the work for which he is being considered, or any uncertainties which have 
grown up during the interview itself. He may wish to put right some 
point on which he feels he has not expressed himself as he would have 
wished. In any case the fact that the opportunity has been:given has an 
effect of allaying that slight sense of frustration which may arise from 
feeling the interviewer has had it all his own way. The final impression 
which an interview should leave on a candidate is that, whatever the 
outcome, he has been helped rather than hindered by it. For inter- 
viewers who have been genuinely out to help a candidate to show himself 
in the best light and who patently wish to be fair, this result is not as 
difficult to achieve as might be expected. 


RESPECTING CONFIDENCES 


After the candidate has left, the interviewer must bear in mind one 
extremely important point. Since he has expected frankness and co- 
operation from the candidate, he is himself bound to treat as confidential 
the information which the candidate has given about his history and his 
views. Strictly, the interviewer is entitled to refer to them only for the 
purpose for which these facts and views have been given, i.e., to determine 
the candidate’s suitability for appointment. He may well use them in 
discussion with fellow-members of an interviewing Board or panel; 
to do so is legitimate. He may also need to tell a successful applicant's 
future supervisor or head of department something about the man he is 
getting. Even so, he may at times judge it discreet to withhold facts 
which are of some delicacy and to give only the relevant conclusions from 
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the facts as he considers they may affect the candidate’s performance 
on the job. Obviously, common sense has to be exercised. Whereas 
it may be unfair to mention some irrelevant piece of information, such as 
that the candidate has had a divorce, it will normally do the candidate no 
disservice to say that he has a first-class honours degree. A good principle 
is that, outside the interview and the discussions or reports relating to it, 
nothing should be said which the candidate would not be willing to have 
said about him, and the interviewer must be cautious in going even so far. 
Needless to say, no information gained from a selection interview should 
ever be used as gossip or as a ‘ good story’ when there is the remotest 
possibility of the person concerned being identified. 
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NOTE-TAKING, INTERVIEW REPORTS 
E AND RATING SCALES 


TAKING NOTES AT INTERVIEW 


IN ORDER to make the most efficient use of the limited time available 
for interview, as high a proportion as possible of the time that the candidate 
is with one should be spent listening to him and assessing what he says. 
The interviewer should say as little himself as is required to get the candi- 
date talking freely on relevant topics, and, while he is talking, the inter- 
viewer should give him his full attention. On the other hand, the inter- 
viewer will usually want to make some kind of a report, either to his 
organisation or as a permanent record of his interview impressions. 
The extent to which he need take notes during interview must depend on 
the kind of report that the interviewer is proposing to make, and on his 
capacity to remember facts precisely enough to record them both fully 
and accurately after the interview. Copious note-taking can become no. 
more than a nervous habit of the interviewer, like chain-smoking, but it 
is an unusual person who will not want to make some rough notes during 
interview, to reduce the risk that he may later fail to remember an 
important point. 

A useful device is to rest the interview form on a pad or block that 
is tilted back so that the candidate cannot see one’s notes and is not 
tempted to look at them. While the candidate is retailing straightforward 
facts, there is no harm in being seen to make a brief note of them, but it 
is disturbing to a candidate- and limiting to the confidence he may be 
prepared to give, to appear to be recording or making comment on his 
every utterance. In particular, if a candidate shows signs of embarking 
on confidences of a personal nature, it is as well to lay down the pen. 
One method is for the interviewer to write brief notes on the last topic 
while asking his next question and while the candidate is considering his 
reply, looking up as soon as he is ready to give the candidate his full 
attention again. This helps incidentally to allow the candidate rather 

“wre time for thought before replying to a difficult question. 


USE OF AN INTERVIEW FORM 
° 
An interview form may be used for three purposes: 
(a) To help the interviewer cover all the relevant ground: 
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(b) To reduce to a minimum the amount of writing during the inter- 
view; 
(c) To help the interviewer record his conclusions systematically. 


The kind of form likely to be most useful will depend on the relative 
importance of (a) and (c)—for (4) is always essential—and this will depend 
on the kind of report which the interviewer is to make. A narrative 
report may be required, consisting either of a series of ‘ comments ° or of 
a free ‘ pen picture’; or the interviewer may be asked to provide a series 
of ratings under prescribed headings on a ‘ rating scale.’ 

Let us assume first that some kind of narrative report is required, 
culminating in an overall grading on suitability for the job, but without 
separate ratings. The interviewer can proceed in one of two ways. 
Either he may use the interview form also as a report form, with the same 
piece of paper serving both purposes; or he may use the interview form 
only for rough jottings and write his report proper on a different sheet. 
The first method may be more convenient for the interviewer, especially 
if his decision on acceptance or non-acceptance of the candidate is final 
or subject only to formal confirmation by a superior. In this case, it is 
an advantage for the combined interview/report form to be designed so 
that the interviewer’s notes made during interview need to be supplemented 
by as little additional writing as possible after the interview has ended. 
A specimen of this kind of form is printed as Specimen Interview Form A 
on the opposite page.* This contains the main headings that will need 
to be covered during interview, with sub-headings in sufficient detail 
for the interviewer to write only a few words against each. Those 
headings that can be filled in beforehand, e.g., name, age, and present 
job, should be. They can then be checked at interview and simply ticked 
on the form. On the right-hand side of the sheet there is space for 
comment which may be written either during or after the interview. 
Provided that the interviewer writes his notes in a reasonably legible hand, 
they will need comparatively little ‘ touching up ’ later to provide a ‘record. 
of the interview. 

Use of a form such as Specimen A has the advantage of ensuring 
that the essential biographical data are recorded correctly even if the 
application form has not been filled up properly or if no application 
form has been used. This kind of form is also especially suitable for 
the inexperienced interviewer, who is likely to appreciate the relative!’ 
precise guidance given on it. More experienced interviewers, however, 
may prefer a form on which the headings are as brief as possible and most 


* As printed on the opposite page the form contains insufficient space for the 
interviewer’s entries. When preparing a form of this type, an interviewer wo 
need to use a sheet of foolscap size. 
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SPECIMEN INTERVIEW FORM A 


JOB APPLIED FOR: 


DATE OF INTERVIEW: 


NAME OF INTERVIEWER: 


IDENTIFICATION 
Name: Age: Sex: 
PRESENT EMPLOYMENT Corm 
Nature: Organisation: Pay: 
Dates: 
PREVIOUS EMPLOYMENT (in date order) Comment 
Nature: Organisation: 
1. Pay: 
Dates: 
2. Pay: 
Dates: 
3. Pay: 
Dates: 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING Comment 
Schools: Dates: 
School examinations passed: Other distinctions: 
Since school: E 
Institutions: Nature of training: 
Qualifications gained: Dates: 
FAMILY BACKGROUND Comment 
Married or single: Children, number and ages: 
Family occupations: 
Father’s Wife’s (or husband’s) 
Other relatives’ 
(as relevant) 
INTERESTS AND LEISURE Comment 
GENERAL TOPICS DISCUSSED Comment 


INTERVIEWER’S NOTES AND SUMMARY 


9 
9 


TEST RESULTS 
(if any) 


APPEARANCE 
MANNER 


KIND OF WORK FOR WHICH BEST SUITED 
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of the form is blank with plenty of room for notes. A specimen of this 
kind is printed as Specimen Interview Form B on the opposite page. 
This contains eight headings: 


(1) Name, age, sex, and married or single. 
(2) Present job and pay. 

(3) Family background. 

(4) Education and technical qualifications. 
(5) Employment. 

(6) Interests. 

(7) Reasons for wanting job. 

(8) General topics. 


As with Form A, those headings that can be filled in beforehand should be, 
so that they need only be checked and ticked at interview. Against 
the other headings rough jottings are all that are necessary while the 
interview is in progress. For example, against “ What wanted to do?” 
in heading (5), “ Employment,” the interviewer might scribble “1st teacher 
(father), then bank clerk (friend), meaning that the candidate first 
thought of becoming a teacher at the suggestion of his father, and then 
of becoming a bank clerk because a friend of his had become one and 
liked the life. A form such as Specimen B may be used appropriately 
when it can be assumed that a carefully completed application form will 
provide a detailed record of the candidate’s biographical data and that 
the interviewer is sufficiently experienced to need little guidance as to the 
facts to record at interview. It may seem the simplest kind of form to use 
when the employing organisation requires of the interviewer a rounded 
interview report or ‘ pen picture’ in support of his recommendation. 

Whichever type of form is used, it must be closely related to the 
job for which selection is being made, and conform with the interviewer’s 
plan of attack, discussed in Chapter 3. The Specimen Forms A and B 
are therefore only specimens, which would need to be adapted to the 
circumstances of any particular series of interviews. Each form ends 
with a box in the bottom right-hand corner in which to insert an overall 
grading, and has also space for comments on the kind of work for which 
the candidate seems best suited—relevant if there are vacancies for more., 
than one kind of job. 


PLANNING AND LAYOUT OF AN INTERVIEW EEPORT 


Assuming that a narrative report is required, this should in the interests 
of accuracy be written, or at least roughly sketched out, immediately 
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1. NAME AGE SEX M. OR S. 


2. PRESENT JOB AND PAY 


3. FAMILY BACKGROUND 


4. EDUCATION AND TECHNICAL QUALIFICATIONS 


School 


Since School 


Technical Qualifications 


5. EMPLOYMENT 
What wanted to do? 
Previous jobs and pay 


Views on present and past jobs 


6. INTERESTS 


7. REASONS FOR WANTING JOB 


Questions about job 


8. GENERAL TOPICS 


Grading 


te Kind of work for 


which best suited 
Name of interviewer 


9 
Date of interview 
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after the interview. As soon as the candidate has left the room, the 
interviewer should consider his history and present qualifications and 
how he would be likely to fare in the new job, and make a provisional 
grading. Then he should look through the jottings on his interview 
form, sort them out in his own mind, weigh the evidence and immediately 
write, or dictate, his draft report. The danger of any delay in writing 
the report is that the candidate’s personality may continue to develop in 
the interviewer’s mind. The pieces of evidence supporting the inter- 
viewer’s conclusions tend to be magnified while the pieces of evidence 
pointing the other way tend to be forgotten. A report written after an 
appreciable interval is thus likely to be more consistent but less accurate 
than one written without delay. 

If the interviewer is conducting a series of interviews, it is particularly 
important to complete his notes or sketch for a report on each candidate 
before seeing the next, to avoid the danger of mixing people up. When 
doing this type of work, a dictaphone is particularly useful; it saves much 
time and encourages the interviewer to dictate fuller and more factual 
reports than he would be inclined to write out longhand. Even with a 
dictaphone, if a full report is required, as much time should be allowed 
between successive interviews as for each interview. It was pointed 
out in Chapter 3 that interviews of strong and weak candidates alike 
should be of about the same length, and the aim should be to gather 
about the same amount of information about each candidate, but there 
is of course no reason why reports should not vary considerably in length. 
The difference should not be too extreme, but the longer ones might be 
(say) twice as long as the shorter ones. 

The importance has been stressed of preparing the report, or at least 
the first draft of it, while the candidate is fresh in mind, but this report 
may, and in many cases should, be revised later when a number of candi- 
dates have been seen and can be compared. The provisional gradings 
of early candidates, in particular, should be reviewed when all the candi- 
dates have been interviewed, in the light of the general standard prevailing, 
so that the actual distribution of gradings accords reasonably well with 
the distribution planned before interviewing started. More will be said 
about gradings generally in Chapter 7. 

With regard to the layout of a narrative report, there can be no rigid 
rules for arrangement of the material, but the report should contain: 


(a) Record: comments on how the candidate has developed itr 


relation to his environment, and the extent to which he has taken 
advantage of his opportunities and has participated j jn the activities 
available to him; ‘ 


(b) Present Efficiency: an assessment of his efficiency at his present 
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job, or at his previous job if he has changed his employment very 
recently; 
(c) Personality: a rounded description of his personality, including 
his interests and the goals towards which he is striving; and 
(d) Promise: an opinion on how efficiently he would carry out the 
duties which would be allotted to him, taking into account not 
only his ability, but also his motivation and his level of aspiration. 
Statements under the above headings should be kept fairly distinct, 
but, for the purpose of painting a vivid pen-picture, it may or may not 
be convenient for the paragraphs of the report to be arranged in that order. 
What is important is that any general statements of the candidate’s 


personality traits or attitudes should be supported by specific examples 
of his characteristic behaviour, and that in his report an interviewer should 
take pains to distinguish between facts and inferences from the facts. 


USE OF A RATING SCALE 
y when a report in the form of a free 
tively it may be preferred that conclusions 
ressed in the form of ratings on a ‘ rating 
scale.’ A specimen form of this kind, that might be appropriate for 
fairly senior semi-technical appointments, is printed on the next page. 
This asks for ratings on a five-point scale under seven headings: 
(1) Bearing and address. 
(2) Clarity of expression. 
(3) Quickness in the uptake. 
(4) Technical knowledge. 
(5) Range and depth of interests. 
(6) Initiative. 
(7) Attitude towards job. 
A form of this kind may work well 
(a) Agreement can be reached on a nu 
which are relevant to the job; 
(b) These qualities are defined clearly on the form; k 
=> (©) They do not overlap to an excessive extent; 


(d) Between them, they cover the job thoroughly; 


(©) Wis possible to assess them at interview. 
g to reconcile the last two conditions, 


The chief difficulty comes in attemptin ec a 
i qualities of considerable relevance 


since there may well be one or two í c t 
ssible to assess at interview. The quality 


The preceding paragraphs app! 
pen-picture is required. Alterna 
from the interview should be exp: 


if the following conditions are satisfied: 
mber of headings or qualities 


to the job which it is almost impo 
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1, NAME 


SPECIMEN RATING SCALE 


2. PRESENT JOB AND PAY 


x 


1. Good bearing and 
address 


2. Expresses himself 
clearly and 
concisely 


3. Quick in the 
uptake 


4, Sound technical 
knowledge 


5.Good range and 
depth of interests 


6. Has initiative and 
grasps his oppor- 
tunities 


7. Has taken pains to 
find out about the 
job 


AGE 


SEX 


Please tick the appropriate boxes: 


X | Ten- 
app- | dency 
lies | toX 


Aver- 
age 


Ten- 
dency 
to Y 


Y 
app- 
lies 


M. OR S. 


Yi 


Unimpressive in bear- 
ing and address 


Has difficulty in ex- 
pressing his thoughts 


Slow to grasp the 


point 


Gaye wrong answers 
to some technical 
questions 


Narrow interests and 
little culture 


Disposition to drift 


along 


Has made no attempt 
to find out about the 
job 


Remarks: Please enter here comments on any qualities or deficiencies not covered by 
the above ratings. Such comments might refer to maturity, originality, 


leadership, ability to work with a team, etc. 
“a very mature 22 ” or 


Name of interviewer 


Date of interview 
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Short phrases will do, e.g., 
“rather an odd man out.” 


Grading 


Kind of work for 
which, best suited 


+ 


“would be likely to be distrib 
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of ‘ reliability,’ for example, is likely to be of great importance, but 
should not be included in a rating scale since it cannot as a rule be assessed, 
except in so far as there may be a few pointers in the candidate’s record 
which can be followed up at interview. 

Of the seven headings on the specimen form, (1), (2) and (3) can 
certainly be assessed at interview; (4) and (5) can at least be probed; 
(6) and (7) are more difficult, though (6) can be assessed to some extent 
by surveying the candidate’s past record—jobs applied for, spare-time 
and holiday activities, etc. A high rating for (7) would not be given just 
because the candidate said he was keen, but would be justified if he had 
gone out of his way to learn about the job and to prepare himself for it. 

If a rating scale is required for record purposes, then the use of an 
interview form of the kind illustrated on page 51 is probably superfluous. 
The interviewer’s main concern will be to obtain in the course of the 
interview sufficient evidence on which to make his seven or so ratings 
with tolerable confidence as to their accuracy, but this need not greatly 
affect his conduct of the interview until perhaps towards its end. He 
will wish to cover the same ground as if he were using an interview form 
and may make the same sort of rough jottings, using the blank space in 
the lower half of the sheet for this purpose. As the candidate says any- 
thing which seems a pointer towards a rating, the interviewer will place 
a pencil tick in the appropriate column, so that by the time the interview 
draws to a close a fair number of tentative assessments will have been 
made. If towards the end of the interview the interviewer finds that he 
has nothing entered against a particular heading, he may steer the dis- 
cussion into a channel which is likely to be productive of evidence on this 
Point. When the interview is over, he will need a few minutes in which 
to survey the evidence and make firm ratings, which should be entered on 
the form in ink. 


Use of a rating scale as opposed to a 4 j t 
a narrative report has certain advantages, especially when the time avail- 
able for interviewing, and subsequently for comparing the relative merits 
of different candidates, is strictly limited. A well-designed rating scale 
should be easy to fill in. When several candidates have been interviewed, 
it is much easier to take in at a glance their ‘ profiles of ratings than to 
Compare narrative reports on them. Furthermore, an interviewer can 


be give: indicati f how the ticks for a large group of candidates 
nia betukeieas beds uted among the five columns, for example in 


20:10. By studying from time to time the 
he can keep a check on his standards and 
ds that he is being consistently too 
his ratings out enough. When 
Board, the completion of a rating 


n interview form leading up to 


the Tatio roughly 10: 20: 40: 
Tatings which he has made, 
amend his original entries if he find 
lenient or too severe or not spreading 
the interviewing is being conducted by a 
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scale is likely to be all that is required of the ordinary Board members, 
though the Chairman may be asked to furnish some kind of a pen-picture 
in addition. If a rating scale is used as an interview aid, it should be 
filled in, either by each member of the Board separately or by the Chair- 
man collating the opinions of his colleagues, before discussing the overall 
grading or mark toaward. This has the advantage of inducing the Board 
to consider the candidate from all important points of view before making 
an overall assessment—in the same way that a reporting officer is likely 
to make a more reliable overall grading on a member of his staff if he first 
makes separate ratings under different, headings on a report form. There 
is the further advantage that when discussing ratings on the rating scale 
Board members would be likely to quote pieces of evidence or interview 
‘ pointers ’ that might not have been appreciated fully by their colleagues. 
This would make discussion more fruitful and facilitate reaching agree- 
ment on the final Board mark. It might even be argued that the best 
combination of ratings on the rating scale would be more reliable than a 
single Board mark, but we should not expect this—compare the statement 
on page 57 of the book on Staff Reporting by I. E. P. Menzies and 
E. Anstey published by the Royal Institute of Public Administration in 
1951 that “ the overall grading (on a staff report form) appears to give as 
reliable an assessment of an individual’s efficiency at his present duties 
as any simple or weighted combination of separate ratings.” We do not 
recommend then that the ratings on a rating scale should be converted 
into marks and added up: this would be making the whole process too 
mechanical. It is preferable for an interviewer to regard his ratings as 
items of evidence and to take his other intangible interview impressions 
equally into account before coming to any final conclusion about the 
candidate. An account of an experimental investigation into the value 
of a rating scale similar to the specimen described in this chapter is given 
in Appendix 2. 

An obvious limitation on the value of any rating scale is that the 
interviewer may well feel on occasions that the somewhat mechanical 
process of filling in ratings has failed to supply anything approaching the 
lifelike description of a candidate that a good narrative report can pro- 
vide. The more experienced the interviewer, the more serious the limita- 
tions of a rating scale are likely to appear. The blank space for 


“ Remarks ” on the lower half of the sheet provides a safety-valve, how- 


ever, since the interviewer can add free comments there to supplement his 
, ratings. 
RANKING AND ASSESSMENT IN TERMS OF FUNCTIONS 


Whichever kind of interview form is used, a technique that is practic- 
able when the number of candidates interviewed by a single interviewer ` 
t 
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does not exceed about fifteen is to rank them in order of merit. To pair 
. candidates in turn and to consider, if a choice had to be made between 
them, which would be preferred provides a useful check on the assess- 
ments in terms of gradings or marks. f 
Finally, it might be mentioned here that an alternative method of 
assessment is in terms of functions rather than of qualities. Rating in 
terms of qualities breaks down for high-grade administrative or managerial 
posts because the list of qualities grows, they become harder to define 
(e.g., ‘ organising ability) and what really matters in the job is not so 
much the extent to which qualities are possessed by an individual as the 
extent to which they have been integrated in his personality, and so enable 
him to deal effectively with the different types of situation with which he 
is confronted. This method of approach will be discussed in Chapter 10. 


Chapter 7 
THE BOARD INTERVIEW 


PROS AND CONS OF THE BOARD INTERVIEW 


THE BOARD INTERVIEW is a long-established piece of machinery which 
probably dates back as far as that other typically British institution, the 
Committee. Among the main reasons for interviewing for important 
posts by means of a Board are that: 

(1) It increases the solemnity and impressiveness of the occasion. 

(2) It lessens the subjectivity and chance of prejudice on the part of a 

single interviewer. 
(3) It enables different ‘ user ’ interests to be represented. 


There are also two technical advantages: 
(4) It enables the other members of a Board to concentrate wholly 
on listening to the candidate while any one member is taking 
notes or considering what question to ask next. 


(5) It enables an inexperienced interviewer to learn ‘on the job’ 
without interfering with the conduct of the interview. 

To set against the above advantages of a Board interview are the 

obvious disadvantages that: 

(1) It occupies a great deal of time, usually of senior members of the 
staff, and the larger the Board the greater the total of man-hours 
consumed. 

(2) There must inevitably be a more formal atmosphere than with a 
single interviewer, and it may to that extent be more difficult 
to induce a candidate to behave naturally and speak freely. 


Single interviews (sometimes two successive single interviews) are 
more usual in comparatively small organisations or businesses, but an 
Interview Board is used by most large organisations for appointments 
to senior or supervisory posts and for promotions within the organisation. 
In the Civil Service ‘ General Classes °, promotions within a Department 
(except for the most senior posts of all) are made by the Permanent Head 
of the Department on the advice of an Interviewing Board, and a Board 
is also used in the procedure for initial appointments to the Administra- 
tive and Executive Classes, although not to the Clerical orñower Classes.* 


* As explained in Appendix 1, in the Executive Competition for school-leavers 
some vacancies ate now filled by written examination without interview. 
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SIZE AND COMPOSITION OF A BOARD 


Boards are invariably used by local authorities when filling posts of 
any importance. In order to preserve the prerogatives and respon- 
Sibilities of the elected Councillors, interviewing for a senior post is 
usually done by a large Board, namely the entire relevant committee of 
perhaps 18-20 persons. This procedure is thought to have some of the 
advantages of the jury system, but when there are several candidates 
it may be very time-consuming. There is much to be said, therefore, 
for the Councillors devoting their time to reasonably thorough interviews 
of comparatively few people rather than to very sketchy interviews of 
many candidates. With this in mind, some local authorities have deputed 
interviewing of the short list of (say) nine persons out of a field of 30 toa 
sub-committee of seven to nine Councillors, the final choice from the best 
three candidates being made at a later date by the full Committee. Much 
Board time can of course be saved if efficient preliminary interviews have 
been undertaken (as discussed further in the next chapter). For example, 
In the case of the appointment of a Medical Officer to a local authority, 
the Chief Medical Officer of Health may have undertaken a thorough 
Interview of all likely candidates and reported his findings to the Board. 
By making use of the information he has gathered and taking account of 
his views on the candidates, the Board can save much of its own inter- 
viewing time, but since it still takes the final decision on the selection its 
authority is not impaired. 
In most other organisations Interviewing Boards usually consist 
Of three to five persons, and for efficient interviewing the smaller number 
is to be preferréd. Two is rather a small Board because: 
e for or against a particular type of 
y reduced, particularly if the two 
ground and tend to 


(a) The possibility of prejudic 
candidate is not sufficient 
members of the Board have a common back 
think alike; 

(b) There is not much scope for in 
Board members; 5 

(c) Where a strong difference of opinion does occur, there is the 


possibility of deadlock or of uneasy compromise unless one 


member of the Board is prepared to give way completely. 
sa cleavage of opinion 


Ving an odd number of people on the Board avoid 


Into two equal 4 

i Caa peng, our view is that three is the ideal number of 
People on a Board. A Board of three contains some variety without 
eing unduly formidable. Each member can play a considerable part 
ithout dominating the proceedings. For example, if 20 minutes are 
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available for the whole interview, the Chairman will probably occupy 
about 10 minutes in question and answer, and the other members about 
five each. If the Board is increased to five members, the Chairman will 
still require at least eight minutes, perhaps 10, leaving the other members 
only about two and a half to three minutes each. The last member of the 
Board may well find that he has no time left to put a question even if his 
colleagues have not already covered the topics that he wished to raise. 
On the other hand, a Board of five may be reasonable if the post is one 
of considerable importance and rather longer, (say) at least 30 minutes, 
is available per interview; it may be necessary if different ‘ user ° interests 
have to be represented, for example if the person appointed will have to, 
work to two or three people, or if posts in several departments are to be 
filled from the same field of candidates. Though the user departments 
should be represented on the Board, in order to assess the extent to which 
the candidates would meet their respective department’s needs, it is pro- 
bably best as a rule for the Chairman to be the Personnel Manager or 
‘Establishment Officer’ or some other person with wide experience of 
people and of different types of work, 

There should preferably be some diversity of age among Board 
members and, unless the organisation in which the candidate would be 
employed is confined almost exclusively to one sex (e.g., coal-mining), 
each sex should, if possible, be represented. The advantage of haying 
representatives of both sexes on the Board is that some interviewees react 
very differently to the opposite sex. Nowadays in nearly every kind of 
organisation it is important that a person should be able to work on easy 
and natural terms with members of both sexes, and the interview 
may on occasion give a hint whether the candidate would be likely to do 
so. With regard to age, it is desirable that the Board should contain at 
least one person not so far removed in age from the candidate as to be 
unable to comprehend his interests and tastes (e.g., the technical intricacies 
of television, motor-cycle trials, or square-dancing) or to sympathise with 
his outlook if, for example, he is too young to have had personal experience 
of either world war or to recollect what life was like before 1939. 


THE ROLE OF THE BOARD CHAIRMAN 


The Chairman has a particularly important part to play when the 
in a small Board his functions differ frou: 


Board is a large one. Even i 

those of the other members. Usually, though not necessarily, he is the 

most senior person present, but whatever his usual status, his task as 

Chairman of the Board is to control the progress of the interviewing. 

The extent to which each interview provides useful information in pro- 

portion to time spent on it will depend to a large extent on his effectiveness. 
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In the first place, the Chairman should remind his colleagues, when 
assembled, of the post for which they are interviewing candidates, and, 
as may be necessary if the Board is a somewhat heterogeneous one, 
touch briefly on the most important requirements of the post, its main 
aspects, salary, conditions, etc. He should be sure that his colleagues 
know the programme for the day—the number of candidates to be inter- 
viewed, approximate time to be devoted to each, proposed time and 
duration of lunch break. He should verify that they have been provided 
with the necessary papers, such as copies of qualification forms or bio- 
graphies of candidates, a supply of blank interview forms, and so on. 
(In the case of a large or important Board a secretary or clerk should 
already have seen to most of this.) If the candidates have already had 
preliminary interviews, or have otherwise been sifted, he should let his 
Colleagues know what this previous procedure has been and what pro- 
Portion of the total applicants those now to appear for interview represent. 
He should also explain any system of marks or gradings to be used, 
indicating which point on the scale represents an acceptable standard, 
and should give the approximate ratio of interviewees to vacancies. 
He should give his colleagues an opportunity to clear up any queries 
before proceedings start but not allow them to be too long-winded 
about it. 

When each candidate is brought in, it is the Chairman who welcomes 
him, introduces him and the Board to each other, either collectively or 


individually as seems appropriate, and after the candidate is seated puts 


the first fairly formal questions which verify who the candidate is and what 


he is applying for. 


Normally it will fall to the Chairman to conduct the first part of the 


Interview himself, but throughout the interview it is he chiefly who must 
keep in mind what is required of the interview and ensure that the ground 
is sufficiently covered. He may do this either by dealing with the essential 
Parts of the interview himself and leaving to his colleagues the asking 
of supplementary questions on points which particularly interest them, 
Or else, as is suggested later in this chapter, he may reach an understanding 
With them about the fields of enquiry to be covered by each. Miss A 
May take questions about schooling, Mr B technical training and qualifica- 


Sey 
tions, i fessional experience, Mr D the candidate’s 
» Mrs C previous pro nder consideration. Where 


expectations and aspirati in the job u i e 
pirations 1 I‘ Lt 
“he Chairman is occupying about 50 per cent of the pecan nee ma 
Us Own enquiries, he will usually put most of a nestions te ae ee 
Invite his collea HEO speak in turn (but not always 10 
Unless special ‘assignments have been agreed une piece 
‘Members are perpetually left at the tail when most of t hats a Se 
seem to have been asked). It js up tO the Chairman to 
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Board member is ‘ brought in’ although it is, of course, by no means 
necessary, or desirable, that all members of a large Board should question 
every candidate. 

When the candidate has been dismissed, it is for the Chairman to 
conduct discussion and assessment of the candidate. How this should 
be done is the subject of later paragraphs. The Chairman’s task is to 
ensure that discussion is orderly and that the views expressed are relevant 
and contribute to the assessment of the candidate. He has to do this 
without imposing his own view arbitrarily and may invite everyone in 
turn to express his opinion together with the grounds for it. 

Finally, as with any other meeting, it is the Chairman who must 
sum up the opinions expressed, formulate them as an agreed view of the 
candidate’s suitability, and secure the concurrence of his colleagues. 

When he has worked with his fellow Board members for a little 
time, the Chairman will become aware of their peculiarities. He will 
know the vain interviewer who regards his ‘ turn’ as a chance for showing 
off. He will know the man whose hobby-horse is constantly paraded, 
the man with an “I can’t say why but I know what I like” attitude, the 
wordy individual, the hesitater, and others. He will know, and be on 
his guard against, on the one hand, Mr A, the confident assertive Board 
member who announces his view of the candidate with such conviction 
that, even if his judgment is bad, he sways the rest of the Board, and, on 
the other hand,. Mr B, the diffident one, who ‘ follows the herd’ and 
who avoids expressing a view of his own until he knows what others 
think. Tact may have to be exercised to ensure that Mr A does not 
over-dominate his colleagues, partly by inviting his views only towards 
the end, but not right at the end, of the discussion of the candidate, and 
partly by drawing attention quietly to certain contrary indications where 
his assumptions appear unwarranted. In the case of Mr B, whose 
judgment, if he can be persuaded to use it, may be quite good, the Chair- 
man may invite him to give his views early in the discussion, and assist 
them to carry weight with the others by reiterating them himself if he 
agrees or by ensuring that Mr B gives the reason for his views. 


THE ROLE OF OTHER MEMBERS OF A BOARD 


Other members of a large interviewing Board will find that they them- 
selves occupy the centre of the stage for a short time. But only the ~ 
egoists among them will imagine that their interest in the proceedings is 
confined to the time when they are asking the questions. „Indeed, they 
will find that most of the best opportunities for observing and making 
up their minds about the candidates come when they are not, and they 
need to be closely attentive throughout. 
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When his own turn comes to question the candidate, a Board 
member should beware of taking up more than his fair share of time. 
If he has been allotted some special field of enquiry, or is present on the 
Board by virtue of some special function, he should stick to that and not 
trespass unless invited to do so. When the Board is numerous and there 
is clearly enough information already to enable an assessment of the 
candidate to be made, it will be a graceful act if he occasionally forgoes 
his turn and declines the invitation to put questions. Board members 
should try to ensure that their questions really do take the Board’s know- 
ledge of the candidate a stage further. The temptation to be clever or 
to use questions to display one’s own knowledge for the benefit of one’s 
colleagues is one to be resisted. 

When it comes to comparing notes about a candidate, each member 
should first try to make up his own mind on the basis of what he has now 
read, heard and observed. He should give his opinion, by a mark, grade, 
or by whatever method has been adopted, quite frankly, knowing that he 
may just as well be right as anyone else and that an honest opinion which 
differs is a more valuable contribution than a disingenuous one which 
concurs, When all members have given their views, however, there is 
no reason why each should not make some adjustment of his views to 
take into account what others have said. The impression which the 
candidate has made on other Board members is, after all, additional 
evidence. 

It is the usual experience of colleagues who work together on an 
interviewing Board for some time that their opinions of candidates differ 
less widely as time goes on. This has both advantages and dangers. 
On the one hand, the closer approximation may show that each member 
has learnt more about interviewing, and therefore it may reflect greater 
accuracy in assessment. It certainly saves time in discussion. The greater 
unanimity, on the other hand, may have nothing to do with the candidate 
under consideration. It is not that the Board members know their candi- 
dates better but that they know each other better. They have learned 
what is likely to be ‘ the Board view ° of particular types of candidates 
and consciously or unconsciously their own judgments approximate to it. 
Less creditably, lesser Board members may find themselves speculating 
on what the Board view will be rather than considering the candidate on 
his merits—‘‘ This is the kind of chap old So-and-So (possibly the Chair- 

men, possibly a dominant colleague) always falls for” or “ always has a 
down on ”—and model their replies accordingly. Although it is indeed 
possible for Board members to know each other too well, the gains in 
team work and “efficiency among those who are accustomed to working 
together under a good Chairman are considerable, and may outweigh 
the disadvantages that we have mentioned. 
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BOARD PROCEDURE AND GRADINGS 


Whatever the composition of the Board, its members will need to make 
the best use of their time and resources. It is important therefore 
that, before they start interviewing, they should formulate and agree on 
a definite plan of campaign, in order to avoid duplication of questions 
or failing to cover any important part of the field. Let us take, as an 
example, a Board for a fairly senior semi-technical appointment con- 
sisting of three members: the Establishment Officer or Staff Manager 
as Chairman (a man), the head of the ‘ user’ department (a woman), 
and an expert in the technical side of the work (a man). Assuming 
20 minutes available per interview, the Board might agree beforehand to 
plan each interview on the following lines: 
Approximate time 
(1) Chairman introduces members of Board, checks per- 
sonal particulars and present job (headings 1 and 2 on 
Specimen Interview Form B); 
asks candidate to describe main events of career to 
date (headings 3, 4 and 5); 


enquires why he seeks job in question (heading 7); 


and discusses, according to circumstances, either one 

of the candidate’s main interests (heading 6) or some 

general topic (heading 8). 8 minutes 
(2) Expert in technical side of the work asks technical 

_ questions with a view to assessing technical qualifica- 

tions (heading 4) and capacity to cope with technical 

aspects of job. 5 minutes 
(3) Head of ‘user’ department asks supplementary 

questions about record (heading 5), with a view to 

assessing capacity to deal with non-technical aspects 

of work, e.g., power to organise and direct sub- 

ordinate staff; 

or about interests or general topics (headings 6 and 

8), with a view to getting candidate to reveal more of 

his personality as a whole. 5 minutes 
(4) Chairman seeks elucidation of anything that is not Sie 

clear and terminates the interview by, e.g., asking 

candidate if there is any further information he would 

like to give or any question he would like to ask, © 2 minutes 


With a Board of five there can either be a more elaborate plan if, 
for example, two ‘user’ departments are represented; or questions can 
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be asked in alternate interviews by the two members on the left and on 
the right of the Chairman, with perhaps an undertaking that the other 
two members of the Board in each case keep quiet unless one of them 
particularly wishes to ask a question and time permits that he should do so. 

Also, before the interviewing starts, members of the Board will need 
to agree how they are to record their impressions and decide on their 
conclusion. It will be the task of the Chairman to explain customary 
practice to new Board members if this has not been done beforehand. 
As a rule it is sufficient for one member of the Board, usually the Chair- 
man, to take notes during the interview and write or dictate a report 
afterwards, although other members may like to take individual notes 
for their own information. If candidates are being considered for a 
single post or a number of similar posts, the Board may find it sufficient 
to discuss them in terms of overall impression of suitability for the job. 
In this case it does not matter whether gradings of (say) A to F or marks 
of (say) 0 to 100 are awarded, so long as all members of the Board try 
to set a common standard. Gradings from A to F, for instance, might 
be defined as follows: 


A Exceptionally suitable for the appointment. 


Expected to be very good. 

No marked defects, and has promise of becoming good. 

Some defects, but would just make the grade. 

Some good points, but limitations too marked for him to be 
acceptable. 

F Quite unsuitable. 


Whatever number of gradings is agreed, members of the Board should 
endeavour to stick to it and not, for instance, half way through the inter- 
adings such as B— or C+. With a system 
s often attempt to use too many points on the 
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Marks ranging in theory by tens 
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inherent in human nature to avoi 
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Assuming then that a scale of 30 to 90 has been agreed, there are 
three methods of arriving at a Board mark which we have seen used by 
different Boards: 

(1) The Chairman announces his provisional mark and asks for 
comments. In the light of these comments he decides whether 
to amend his mark to form the Board mark. 

(2) The Chairman notés his own mark and asks each member for 
his; the average of individual marks (including the Chairman’s) 
becomes the Board mark. With a Board of five members, it 
may be agreed beforehand that, wherever one mark is very far 
out of line with the rest, that mark is ignored. 


(3) The Chairman notes his own provisional mark and asks each 
member for his. He then invites discussion, calling first on the 
member who has given the highest or lowest mark to give his 
reasons. After the discussion the Chairman asks for revised 
marks from all members, and allots a Board mark corresponding 
to what appears to be the majority view. In the event of an even 
split of opinion between other Board members, he gives the 
casting vote. 

Using Method (1) the Chairman is bound to dominate the Board 
verdict. Method (2) is too mechanical, and we therefore favour Method 
(3). Often a frank exchange of views, supported by reference to facts 
in the candidate’s record or pointers noted at interview, will considerably 
narrow the gap between members of the Board and facilitate general 
agreement on a Board mark, which may differ from the arithmetic mean 
of the original provisional marks. Some differences of opinion ought to 
persist, however, and if towards the end of a series of interviews different 
members of the Board find that they are tending to give almost identical 
marks, in the manner discussed earlier in this chapter, that is almost as 
bad a sign as if the individual marks tend to scatter all over the range 
used. As has been pointed out, it can mean, to mention only one poss- 
ibility, that other members of the Board are unconsciously following the 
Chairman’s lead too slavishly and not thinking enough for themselves, 
in which case they are contributing little to the Board. 

With a limited number of candidates (up to 10 or 12) to be interviewed 
on the same day, the Board may find it convenient to arrange them in 
order of merit, This is a useful method of supplementing gradings and 
resolving border-line cases. 

The alternative to a single grading for overall suitability for the 
job is to use some kind of a rating scale, as was discussed i Chapter 6. 
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_ Chapter 8 
MULTIPLE INTERVIEWING 


SOURCES OF UNRELIABILITY IN ASSESSMENT 


THE AIM of the interview should be, as far as possible, to provide 
equality of opportunity for all interviewed, and the different methods of 
coming nearer to this aim should be considered. The sources of 
unreliability in assessment at a single personal interview include: 
(a) Day-to-day variation in the candidate. His behaviour at inter- 
view is affected not only by his own general state of health and 
spirits, but, for instance, by the extent that he happens to have 
become aware of some recent event in world affairs, e.g., by 
reading a particular paragraph in that morning’s newspaper. 
(b) Variation between different interviewers, if all the candidates are 
not seen by the same interviewer: 


(i) In the way that the interviewer stimulates the candidate, 
e.g., inspires him with confidence or the reverse, succeeds in 
drawing him out or not; and 


(ii) In the way the interviewer assesses the responses and be- 
haviour of the candidate. 


(c) Day-to-day variation in the interviewer. 


METHODS OF REDUCING UNRELIABILITY 


The attempt may be made to reduce these different kinds of unreliability 

by some kind of multiple interviewing, viz., by interviewing the candidate 

on more than one occasion, or by more than one person, or both. 
Procedures that are followed are: 


1. A single interview by two persons, one to conduct the interview 
and one to record impressions. This has the advantage of enabling 
concentration by each person on a definite role, but the disadvantage that 
each role is limited in a somewhat unnatural way and each person con- 
cerned may regard his part in the interview as too restricted. There is 
furthermore a destruction of the privacy which is desirable in the téte-d- 
tête intervieW,-since the second person makes no real contact with the 
candidate but is merely present so far as he is concerned. 


2. A single interview by several persons, the Board Interview as dis- 
cussed is Chapter 7. The main argument in favour of a Board is that, by 
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pooling different observations and opinions, the risk of personal prejudice 
is greatly reduced. This method is economical of the candidate’s time but 
wasteful of interviewers’ time, especially if the Board is a large one. 


3. Successive interviews by single interviewers. This is probably the 
most common method in medium-sized business organisations; for 
example, an applicant may first be interviewed by a local manager or 
agent and then, if he seers suitable, by. a senior manager at head office. 
This method reduces the risk of personal prejudice to some extent and, 
unlike the Board interview, it has the advantage that the candidate is 
seen twice and thus provides more information about himself. It reduces 
the risk inherent in a single interview that the candidate may be temporari- 
ly off colour and thus fail to do himself justice. This method is more 
wasteful of a candidate’s time, however, and there is a risk of duplicating 
information supplied at the two interviews, unless they are conducted 
from different standpoints, for example, one mainly technical and the 
other general. 


4. A Board interview preceded by a personal interview. 


THE PRE-BOARD INTERVIEW 


The method of ‘ pre-interview’ and, Board has much to commend it 
if sufficient interviewing time can be provided. It has been used in the 
following situations: 

(a) Some local authorities, as explained in Chapter 7, save the time 
of the large Interviewing Boards for senior appointments by 
using the appropriate Chief Officer or his deputy as pre-inter- 
viewer. He interviews all candidates on the short list, paying 
particular regard to their technical qualifications, and reduces the 
list to a comparatively small number of best-qualified applicants. 
The final selection is then made by a Board of Councillors, 
taking account both of the pre-interviewer’s written report and 
of their own impressions of the candidate’s personality gained 
at interview. 

(b) Senior clerical and administrative staff of Hospital Boards are 
often selected by Board interview preceded by personal interview. 

(c) Recruitment for the Colonial (now the Overseas) Administrative 
Service was carried out entirely by personal interviews (of candi- 
dates whose paper qualifications had been thoroughly checked) 
until the year 1931, when a Selection Board prucedure was 
established. The Selection Board makes the final recommenda- 
tion but it has before it the records of personal interviews, usually 
two. Candidates who are clearly unsuitable are weeded out at 
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the personal interview, so that the Selection Board accepts a fair 
proportion of the candidates who appear before it. 


(d) The National Institute of Industrial Psychology has for many 
years assisted firms in the selection of business executives. The 
final interview with representatives of the firm is preceded by 
an interview with an industrial psychologist, who furnishes a full 
report on the candidate’s qualifications and suitability for appoint- 
ment. 


(e) The Royal Navy during the 1939-45 war developed this technique 
after a practical demonstration of its value. Candidates for 
a Commission were interviewed individually by a psychologist 
before appearing before an Officer Interviewing Board. 


(f) The same technique has been used also in selection for the Ad- 
ministrative Class of the British Civil Service and by the National 
Coal Board; and in certain countries overseas, for example 
by the Canadian Department of External Affairs and by the 
Pakistan Public Service Commission. 


In addition to the fact that under this method the candidate is seen 
by different people, there is the advantage that he is seen in a different 
setting on the two occasions. The Board interview must be formal, 
with the advantage that the behaviour of the candidate is observed while 
he is under a fairly severe strain, such as a successful candidate is likely to 
meet from time to time. The pre-interview is conducted quite informally. 
The candidate can speak more freely than he might wish to speak in 
front of a Board. A nervous candidate is perhaps more likely to do him- 
self justice, and all candidates probably appear before the Board with 
greater confidence and behave more naturally as a result of having 
already undergone, and survived, a pre-interview. 

The pre-interviewer can facilitate the task of the Board in three 
ways: 


1. He goes over the candidate’s life history with him and writes for 
the benefit of the Board a brief factual background, drawing attention 
to any relevant points not included in the candidate’s application form. 
It is helpful, for instance, to mention that a candidate won a scholarship 
to the university, but was unable to go there for financial reasons and 
took some job instead. The object of this brief factual background is 
to give the,members of the Board some idea of the candidate’s probable 
educational and cultural level before he starts to explain his life history 
to them in person. The Board can thus make a more rapid and accurate 
assessment of what he has achieved relative to that background. 
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2. The interviewer gives his own comments on the candidate’s back- 
ground, career, interests and characteristics, supporting them with 
evidence wherever possible. If the evidence is clear, the Board will 
probably accept the comments as valid. If not, they will probably try 
to obtain confirmation for themselves. To illustrate the sort of evidence 
that can be quoted in support of comments in a pre-interview report, the 
following examples have been chosen at random from the writers’ old 


interview notes: 


“He has some initiative, shown for example by cycling to 
Rome during a vacation.” 


“As a potential administrator, she can think logically and 
study facts as facts without the intrusion of sentiment. She 
said that it was unsatisfactory to use only the temporary expedient 
of sending food to India to avert famine, and that a long-term 
policy to solve India’s food problem was needed.” 


“He has neglected opportunities to develop wider interests. 
For instance, during his six months in Berlin in 1950 he learnt 
yery little German and mixed little either with Germans or with 
Americans or French there.” 


“ He has a mind that likes docketing and storing facts. For 
instance, he has studied Lloyd’s Register assiduously and could 
quote all the facts about big ships.” 


“ He is able to put on charm as required, but he is essentially 
selfish and egotistical. For example, he loves sketching and devoted 
himself to a sketching honeymoon, with his wife, who is not a sketch- 
ing enthusiast, present to carry the sandwiches.” 


3. He gives his opinion on how efficiently the candidate would carry 
out the duties of the appointment concerned, such as paper work, personal 
contacts, committee work, or vetting accounts. The Board will take 
note of his opinion, but the greatest value of this part of the report lies 
in suggesting to members of the Board lines of enquiry likely to be fruitful 
in providing evidence on which to base their own opinions. 

When the choice of an interviewing panel is considered, it should be 
borne in mind that the interviewers should include both people who are 
knowledgeable in the subject-matter of the job and people who are 
experienced and skilled in interviewing. If there is available in the 
organisation someone of suitable rank who combines both qualities, 
then a single personal interview by him may be as good a method of 
selection as any. If there is no such person, the selection process should 
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include both kinds of people, either sitting together on a Board (as des- 
cribed in Chapter 7) or with one kind of person acting as pre-interviewer 
and the other as final interviewer or as a member of the final Selection 
Board. In many situations the logical set-up is for an expert in the 
subject-matter to act as pre-interviewer, cutting out any candidates who 
lack the requisite technical qualifications and reporting on the qualifica- 
tions of the remainder. The Board will then interview the qualified 
candidates and make their selection from them. Whether a two-stage 
procedure is worth the trouble and expense will depend on the importance 
of the jobs to be filled. 


THE MULTIPLE INTERVIEW AND 
THE BOARD INTERVIEW AS A CHECK 


Both the multiple interview and the Board interview can serve as oppor- 
tunities for an interviewer to keep a watch on himself by checking his 
own assessments against those of his colleagues. This is particularly 
valuable for the interviewer, no longer a tyro, who still stands in need of 
practice. It has, of course, its drawbacks and the check is by no means 
infallible. Different interviewers may agree and all be wrong. Or an 
inexperienced interviewer may on a particular occasion be persuaded by 
his more experienced colleagues out of a sound judgment into a less sound 
one. It is, however, often the only practicable check and is therefore not 
to be disdained. ` 

The best method of proceeding is as follows. When two persons 
are interviewing together, the second interviewer fills up gaps in the 
information about the candidate by asking questions not raised or not 
covered sufficiently by the first interviewer. If the inexperienced inter- 
viewer speaks first, he can try to cover the field sufficiently thoroughly 
in the time available to leave no major gaps for his colleague to fill. If 
he speaks second, he can strive all the time to forecast the questions which 
will follow, and thus will not only have some worth-while contribution 
to make when it is his turn to ask questions, but will perceive in what 
respects his own handling of the major part of the interview would have 
fallen short of that of his more experienced colleague. m 

From the discussion which follows the interview the inexperienced 
interviewer will have the chance to note how his more experienced 
Colleague reached his conclusion in the sort of way described in Chapter 10. 
He will already have tried to form his own conclusions and will compare 
them with those of his colleague. . 

When tlitre are two or more separate interviews, the interviewers, 
whether experienced or inexperienced, may similarly discuss with profit 
their separate observations and compare their conclusions together with 


` the reasons for them. 
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Discussions between different interviewers, whether seeing the same 
candidate in turn or working in parallel with different candidates, also 
serve to help the interviewers to maintain a reasonable standard against 
which to judge the candidates, and to counteract, for instance, the ten- 
dency over a long series of interviews for even an experienced interviewer 
to become discouraged, or, alternatively, a little * slick’ in his conclusions. 


Chapter 9 


HOW TO STUDY INFORMATION 
PROVIDED BY THE INTERVIEW 


CHAPTERS 3 and 5 emphasised how far the plan and content of the 
interview must depend on circumstances and persons; that the inter- 
viewer must certainly have clearly in his mind what he wants to know 
and what he intends to achieve; but that the immediate tactics of the 
interview are best left, subject to certain guiding principles, to be deter- 
mined by how the interview itself develops. Chapter 6 has shown how 
information from interview may be recorded and rated in such a way 
that it is available for consideration even long after the interview. 
Whether the conclusions have to be drawn immediately after interview 
or later, it should be possible to set the evidence from the interview itself 
systematically alongside any other evidence. $ 


REVIEWING INTERVIEW OBSERVATIONS AND INFORMATION 


Evidence from an interview may be of three or four kinds. It may 
consist of: : 
(i) Facts as given by the candidate himself; 

(ii) Observations of the candidate’s conduct at interview; 

(iii) Interpretations and inferences resulting from considering the 
various facts and observations in relation to each other; 

(iv) Something approaching a portrait of the candidate, which can 
be filled out and verified with the help of any other sources of 
information. 

Interview evidence has therefore first to be examined carefully for what it 
really tells us about the interviewee, before we start drawing conclusions 
about his suitability for a job. 


! (i) The Facts Given by the Candidate 


What sort of account does the candidate himself give of his working 
experience and his various jobs? What are the appointments he says he 
has held, and how important are they by his own account? What does 
he say abowt is own success or failure in holding these jobs? What 
reasons does he advance for having moved from one to another? Did 
he say anything about any non-occupational achievements or lack of 
them? . What is his own account of his school career? Did he make any 
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reference to his health or physical attributes? What had he to say about 
his interests outside his work, or in connection with his work? Or about 
the people whom he has worked or played with? Did he mention his 
family or personal circumstances as having a bearing on his work? Here 
we are confining ourselves to what the candidate actually said and not 
dealing with inferences from it. 


(ii) Observations during Interview 


Next, there are the interviewer’s own observations. What does the 
candidate look like? How was he dressed? How did he speak? 
Loudly? Softly? Clearly? Inaudibly? Grammatically? Was he fluent? 
Or was he hesitant or monosyllabic? Did he give his replies in a method- 
ical and orderly manner? Was his manner confident and poised? Was 
he friendly and co-operative with the interviewer or interviewing Board? 
Was there any show of reluctance or resentment? Did he seem shy or 
diffident? Were his manners good? Was he, for good or ill, an impress- 
ive candidate, and if so in what way? Or was he somewhat colourless? 


(iii) Interpretations and Inferences 
(a) Turning over interview data 


When we come to interpretation we go beyond the actual observed 
facts to inferences from them. This is a highly important process, for, 
although sound inferences can hardly be drawn from inaccurately observed 
data, it is quite possible to misinterpret the significance of facts or observa- 
tions, and so arrive at the wrong conclusions about a candidate. 
One should ask oneself what the accumulated evidence of the interview 
really amounts to. What is his present occupational value? How much 
use, for example, is the particular training by a school of accountancy, 
or in French or Spanish, which he has given himself? How much notice 
should be taken of the qualification he obtained at a university in the 
United States in company secretarial work? By virtue of his having 
passed his final examinations at Oxford in ‘ modern greats ’ (philosophy, 
politics, economics), would one be justified in regarding him as a qualified 
economist? Just how much does it mean when he says he has been for 
three years in charge of thirty clerks? Do his achievements and his 
presentation of himself at interview suggest that he is a person of average, 
superior, or rather poor intellectual endowment? Has he made the best 
of himself? In relation to his opportunities and to the start he was able 
to make in life, what exactly has he achieved? Can his:career be des- 
cribed as progressive, each job being better than the last? Have changes 
in work been for sound and sensible reasons, such as on promotion, for 
greater experience, to enable him to do something more in line with already 
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established interests, or for higher pay? Or have such changes been 
rather chancy, for example, because he was ‘ fed up’ for no very well- 
based reason, because he could not ‘ hit it off’ with his boss or his work- 
mates, or because he was not good enough for the job? 

In discussing himself and his affairs, does he look ahead and take 
the long view rather than allow himself to be guided by the passing fancy 
and the temporary advantage? Can he take an objective point of view? 
One person of high intelligence may habitually make unsound judgments 
because he starts from unsound premises or is unduly biased by his own 
outlook. Another person of more limited intelligence may be slow to 
form a conclusion but his judgment on matters within his range of com- 
prehension is usually fair and sound. 

In so far as he has had a chance to do so, did he take a hand in plan- 
ning the later stages of his own education, whether by full-time or evening 
study? Has he directed these studies, if any, towards a definite goal, or 
merely studied what he happened to fancy in a rather haphazard fashion? 
Do his leisure activities, whatever they may happen to be, suggest an 
alert, energetic person who likes to play a part in the world around him? 
Or do they suggest a quieter, more contemplative turn of mind? Are 
they wide in range or concentrated? Is he someone who has few reserves 
of energy or interest for a leisure which is therefore spent rather aimlessly, 
and is this because he already puts so much into his work, or because he 
is in general rather listless both at work and at play? Has he so many 
leisure interests merely because he is apt to treat his work fairly lightly ? 

Have his activities, in fact, whether at work or play, been purposive 
and shown plan and balance, or have they been characterised chiefly 
by drift? Has he been quick to seize opportunities? Has he been per- 
sistent in such courses as he has chosen? It is as well to view with some 
caution a man with a grievance, or a man who has numerous plans, 
intends to do this or that, but has so far achieved little. 

Does the evidence suggest that he is a person who will establish 
happy official and personal relationships? Are there signs of any 
difficulty in mixing or getting on with other people? Does he seem to 
regard it as natural that he should take a fair share of household duties, 
to be on easy terms with his neighbours, to co-operate with his fellow- 
employees, and to be regarded by his acquaintances generally as ‘a good 
sort’? Could he be described as over-sociable, or, in other words, too 
ill At ease with himself to be able to bear his own company? Would he 
be prepared to make himself unpopular by taking a firm line which was 
not that of ths majority? Has he already shown signs in work or leisure 
of becoming a leader of others? And, if so, in what directions? Has 
he, for example, successfully initiated or organised some local society 
in his home neighbourhood? Or otherwise given evidence of a capacity 
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to organise or manage? Have his activities, voluntary or enforced, 
made calls on energy and stamina, and how does he face up to such 
demands? 

Does he speak of having had much sick leave? Does he seem the 
sort of person who ‘ goes sick’ whenever extra pressure is put on him? 
How has he surmounted any special physical disabilities with which he 
may have had to cope? 

Do his responses to the situations about which he speaks seem to 
show a fussy, anxious disposition, or a calm and collected one? The 
man to be preferred occupationally is one who has faced problems and 
difficulties realistically, who, for example, when offered a new appoint- 
ment, considers squarely how this will affect him with respect to housing 
and schooling, and decides whether or how he could cope with moving 
his home and with the changes in his children’s education. Has he been 
able to take in his stride such misfortunes as he has met? Does he seem 
to have come to terms with himself? Or is he still immature and un- 
settled? Are his ambitions related to his capacities? Are his aims too 
high-flown, or too unambitious? There was, after all, the young wart- 
time recruit to one of the Women’s Services who said she wanted to be 
“ just a clog in the wheel.” 


(b) How far is it safe to generalise? 


As was said in Chapter 3, in the limited time at his disposal the inter- 
viewer cannot deliberately pause to ask himself (or, if he is serving 
on a Board, his colleagues) more than a few of these questions, but he will 
find, with increasing experience, that he will take an increasingly large 
number of them in his stride. In answering them as best he can the 
interviewer needs to be clear just how he has derived his answers. The 
most dangerous traps into which he may fall are (a) generalising from 
inadequate data, and (b) drawing conclusions unwarranted by the evidence. 

A person who behaves in a certain fashion on one occasion or in one 
set of circumstances might not do so on another occasion or in different 
circumstances. A man’s apparent intelligence, memory, and honesty, 
to mention only three examples, vary considerably from one situation 
to another. Performance in one field cannot be predicted from per- 
formance in another field, if the two fields are unrelated. For example, a 
person’s skill in some practical household task is not necessarily correlated 
with his capacity for abstract thought or with his ability to speak in public 
or to express himself on paper. To be able to remember is important in 
most jobs, but whether there is such a thing as ‘a goog, siemory’ or ‘a 
bad memory’ is questionable. A person’s capacity to memorise and 
retain the facts required in his work is largely a combination of his aptitude 
for that work and his interest in it, with a touch of method added., 
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Honesty is another many-sided and indeterminate quality. Very 
few individuals are consistently honest or dishonest. Their actions are 
often influenced by their estimates of the chances of being found out, 
which vary from one situation to another. Some people are honest about 
money, but are not completely scrupulous about returning borrowed 
books. Others are honest in their dealings with persons, but not with 
institutions, and so on. Whether or not an individual would resist one 
Particular form of temptation to be dishonest cannot be inferred from 
whether he has resisted temptation in a totally different situation, even 
if this is a known fact—and such facts are hard to establish by interview. 

It is essential, therefore, to distinguish between general ‘ traits’ and 
particular ‘ attitudes.’ Both are important but the distinction should be 
kept clearly in mind. By a ‘trait’ is meant a characteristic which is 
exhibited in most kinds of behaviour. By'an ‘attitude’ is meant the 
mental set towards any particular situation or idea or person or thing 
which governs any response to it but not the response to anything else. 
Attitudes can be readily identified during interview, but the evidence 
must be comprehensive and strong before the existence of a trait can be 
postulated. In either case the evidence as well as the attitude or trait 
needs to be noted. 

Though behaviour can be observed and noted, the causes of be- 
haviour can only be surmised. For instance,* participation in ball games 
may be evidence of any one or more of: 


(a) Vitality and a satisfactory balance between intellectual and 
physical activities; 

(b) A liking for team work; 

(c) Physical restlessness; 

(d) A desire to conform with the social group; or even 


(e) (After a certain age) immaturity. 


Conclusions regarding underlying causes which are suggested by one 
set of facts or behaviour can be regarded as sound only if they are support- 
ed by other independently observed facts. : 

To take another example, which illustrates both the points mentioned 
above, it is well known that ‘ tidiness ’ is not necessarily a general trait. 
Ai individual can have quite different attitudes of tidiness, for example 
towards his clothes and towards the papers on his office desk. More- 
over, the existence of either attitude may be due to a wide variety of 
causes, An attitude of tidiness towards clothes may be caused by a desire 

*This unpublished example is Dr. N. A. B. Wilson’s. He has kindly given 
Permission to quote it. 
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to impress other people by the smartness of his appearance, or by a desire 
to be unobtrusive, or simply by a desire to economise in their wear. 
An attitude of tidiness towards the papers on his office desk may be 
caused by true orderliness of mind or by obsessional fussiness about 
appearances. 

Again, the statement in a report that “ He is very methodical ” 
would both carry greater weight and be made more precise if it could be 
supported by at least two instances such as “ For example, he keeps a 
complete record of all the books he reads,” or “At the office he keeps a 
list of jobs to be done in order of priority and crosses each one off as it 
is finished.” Evidence of this kind helps to determine not only whether 
the candidate is generally methodical but—and this is more important— 
whether or not the candidate’s work is likely to benefit by his methodical 
attitude towards it. 

At times the interviewer may have to admit honestly that his in- 
ferences are just hunches, the best he can achieve but with insufficient 
specific evidence to support them; in general, however, he should try to 
ensure that he could give detailed reasons for forming the opinions he 
does on the candidate. He should know not merely what he knows about 
the candidate but why he knows it. 


(iv) The Candidate as He Is 


What should emerge from the interviewer’s consideration is, so far 
as it goes, a faithful portrait, which may in the time available be no more 
than a sketch but which is based on a sound understanding of the sort 
of person the candidate is. Only if he has in this sense ‘ understood” 
the candidate rather than merely amassed a set of facts about him is the _ 
interviewer in a position to conjecture how he is likely to act in any 
particular set of fresh circumstances, such as new work, or promotion, 
or transfer. Because a person is what he is, his future actions are likely 
to be consistent in many ways with those of his past. If, therefore, 
the assessment of him is accurate and the understanding of his past 
history is discerning, the interviewer can with some justification act as 
fortune-teller and say what the result of treating the candidate in a partic- 
ular way, such as promoting him, is likely to be. Attempts to forecast in 
this manner are, after all, the essence of the selection interviewer’s task. 
It means, not that the man who has gone wrong once or made a success 
once should be regarded as bound to repeat the performance, but that in 
every life a pattern is discernible, the colour and form of: which are the 
result of the constant interaction between the person as he has so far 
evolved and the influences which continue to play upon him from the 


outside world. 
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By a faithful portrait it is not meant that the result of every interview, 
even the most thorough and prolonged ones, let alone the brief 20-minute 
ones, can be a perfect assessment of a candidate’s total potentialities. 
Anomalies, gaps and inconsistencies may still be evident when the inter- 
viewer sums up his findings. When these do not occur there may indeed 
sometimes be cause for suspicion that the assessment has been over- 
simplified. Two apparently irreconcilable facts do not necessarily mean 
that one is right and the other is untrue. It may be that they are quite 
consistent but have been misunderstood. The interviewer has to ask him- 
self the reason for any apparent inconsistency. At the same time he may 
remind himself that human beings are not themselves always consistent in 
their behaviour; the anomaly may lie in the candidate himself rather than 
in the assessment of him. Just for such reasons apparent inconsistencies 
are important, and an explanation of them should be looked for. They 
should not be conveniently explained away or dismissed as awkward. 


PITFALLS 


These are only some of the considerations which affect the making 
of a good assessment. Any personal assessment, other than self-analysis, 
is a matter of two or more persons and the personality of the assessor is 
involved as well as that of the candidate. Not only is it dependent on 
the fullness and accuracy of the assessor’s observations but it may be 
coloured by his own view of life. Reference will be made in Chapter 11 
to the preconceptions which are not unknown among those who inter- 
view. The notion that red-haired people make good wireless operators 
and the equally unproven one that they do not are ones which have come 
within the writers’ own experience. The idea that certain facial forms 
denote possession of certain temperamental qualities is also met. A 
jutting chin is still sometimes held to denote stubbornness and deter- 
mination. A snub nose is thought to mean cheerfulness, a high forehead 
intelligence, unwillingness to meet the gaze deceit, lack of lobes to the 
ears moral degeneracy, and so forth. Some people will merely assert 
their convictions on these points; others will cite particular instances in 
support of their argument, without stopping to consider how many other 
cases could be quoted against it. The sound interviewer is a cautious 
sceptic about all such easy clues, for whose soundness no solid proof is 
fort i 

d Ae Perol Selection in the British Forces, P. E. Vernon and J. B. 
Parry say: “ The belief in external signs of personal traits (particularly 
features, type of build, gestures, speech, dress, etc.) is highly delusive. 
Manner and %xpressive movements may be significant, but must be 
interpreted with caution since they may arise from different causes in 


different people.” 
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More subtle and equally misleading is the prejudice of personal 
sympathy. It is difficult to avoid, if one is not on one’s guard, being at 
least slightly more favourably disposed towards a candidate whose views 
prove to be very similar to one’s own or who turns out to be expert in 
some sphere in which one is oneself keenly interested. By and large it 
is probably easier for people of like occupations to come to an under- 
standing of one another; the same is true where more fundamental out- 
looks and beliefs are concerned. 

There is also the danger of the so-called ‘ halo’ effect. This is the 
tendency for an interviewer's assessment of a personality to be so domin- 
ated by one outstanding characteristic in the candidate (sometimes a 
superficial one), such as charm of manner, an exceptionally dreary and 
unfortunate appearance, wittiness, or academic brilliance, that other 
characteristics quite as important are overlooked. 

If these dangers belong to the first stage of interviewing, there is the 
opposite danger at a later stage, when the interviewer is so much on his 
guard against the tendencies which have just been mentioned that, in 
his desire to be scrupulously fair, he may proceed to over-compensate for 
them, in other words to ‘ fall over backwards ’ in avoiding the snares of 
which he has become aware, and therefore to err in the opposite direction. 

One may perhaps sum up the lessons of the last few paragraphs by 
saying that the interviewer has constantly to be aware that all may not 
be as it seems on the surface. He has to remind himself that personalities 
must be considered not merely, as it were, in area, showing certain 
directions and tendencies. They must be thought of also in depth, as 
made up of superimposed layers, the express purpose of some of which is 
to conceal and protect, often even from the individual himself, what lies 
in the layers beneath. Not only may a blustering self-confidence or an 
aggressive manner or an air of indifference conceal a real and fundamental 
feeling of inferiority which will be best countered by encouragement, even 
flattery, rather than the snubbing which is one’s unthinking reaction, but 
a timid outward appearance may conceal both courage and endurance. 
Without attempting to be over-clever with the facts and observations he 
so carefully obtains, the interviewer does need to look circumspectly below 
and around them as well as at them. Unconsciously we all don some 
protective covering. It is a naive or childish artist whose portrait shows 
only his subject’s clothing without indication of the frame they cover or 
of the bone structure which supports the frame. t 
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Chapter 10 
THE REACHING OF CONCLUSIONS 


ALTHOUGH the previous chapter was confined somewhat arbitrarily 
to evidence arising from the interview alone, it would in practice usually 
be quite artificial to consider such evidence without, more or less at the 
same time, linking it with the evidence from the supplementary sources 
which have been referred to: statement of qualifications, referees’ reports, 
and the results of written or practical tests or examinations, as well as 
the opinions of other interviewers, if any. At this final stage all these 
pieces of information must be reviewed comparatively, to ensure that 
each has been duly weighed for its contribution to the whole. Each 
source of information may provide checks or confirmation for material 
from other sources, so that all evidence is either reinforced or questioned, 
and so that conclusions about the candidate do not depend on isolated 


facts but on a body of coherent information. 
ONSISTENCIES IN PERFORMANCE 


Gaps or omissions in the written record of himself that the candidate 
has provided are peculiarly worth enquiry during interview, whether they 
are unexplained intervals between jobs, the omission of a class for a degree, 
a muddle over dates, or vagueness over a course which has been taken. 
After all, a hiatus in employment may. arise from such varied causes as 
dismissal, voluntary resignation through dissatisfaction, ill-health, the 
call of some domestic responsibility (especially in the case of women), 
a ‘nervous breakdown,’ a spell in prison, or merely a decision to take a 
holiday. A candidate’s history loses greatly in value, and in the confidence 
which can be placed in it, if gaps are unexplained, and the interview is the 
time when these defects can usually be eliminated without offence or 


difficulty. Lage } 
For anomalies which remain after considering the evidence from all 
sources it is necessary to seek tentative explanations and to subject these 
in their turn to the test of consistency with the evidence as a whole. A 
few simple examples of such anomalies may be given. 

t i record of Candidate A is impressive but his showing 
y R pee poor. If this record is drei schiety in the 
scholastic field, then it has to be asked whether in view or i poor ar 
view there is good evidence that he has capacities beyond those requir 
for success in scholarship; whether his deficiencies 1n interview arose 
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largely from diffidence and awkwardness in personal relationships, 
particularly on a formal and semi-public occasion such as a Board inter- 
view; and whether the requirements of the work for which he is being 
considered would make this an’undue handicap. Or it may be that he 
makes a good showing on paper because he is one of those collectors of 
certificates, examinations and degrees, who have remained eternal students 
because they are unable to face the responsibilities of adult employment, 
and that on examination his paper qualifications do not mean so much as 
might at first seem to be the case. Or again it may be that this is a really 
able candidate whose modesty always hides his light under a bushel in 
such a situation as an interview. These are possibilities that should 
be considered in the light of the whole evidence before a conclusion is 
reached. 

2. Candidate B, on the other hand, has a fairly modest record on 
paper but shows up well in interview, and, although he has no scholastic 
qualifications worth mentioning, he seems to have read fairly widely 
and he makes the previous work he has done sound both more important 
and more successful than the bare note on paper would suggest. Is he one 
of those who by the accident of fortune left school fairly early and had 
little formal training but who have succeeded by virtue of good native 
abilities and hard work? Is he on the other hand merely colouring up 
his record to make the most of its indifferent quality? Pieced together 
the evidence should show which is the more probable assumption. 

3. The results of written tests which are available for Candidate C 
suggest him to be a man of excellent native intellectual endowment. 
His record of achievement on the other hard is modest. It may be noted 
that he is rather younger than most of the other candidates with whom he 
is being compared. Or it may be found that the explanation lies in 
certain adverse circumstances with which he has had to contend, such as 
poverty and parental unemployment in his youth, or domestic difficulties 
later. Or it may be that ill-health has interfered at critical stages. (If 
so, a medical report will be particularly desirable, for recurrent illness 
may be due to a physical or psychological disability of a relatively per- 
manent nature, and it is important to know in both cases how far it 
would be likely to affect him in the proposed occupation.) Or it may be 
that the evidence goes to show that Candidate C is lazy and easy-going, 
and has never set himself serious goals for achievement (or has nọt 
persisted towards them), and that he therefore consistently fails to make 
use of the abilities that are in him. 


4. Candidate D, on the other hand, has test results “hat are rather 
below the average of candidates for the type of post for which he is 
applying, but he has a very creditable record of achievement behind him. 
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It may in such circumstances be evident from his record that he is of a 
dogged and painstaking disposition, conscientious and thorough, and that 
he has achieved his results by perseverance rather than by brilliance. If 
so, it is reasonable to suppose that he will continue to show these qualities 
in new work, It must be asked, all the same, whether the new work 
in view is likely to make intellectual demands of a much higher order 
than the work on which he has previously been so successful, in which 
case a conscientious thoroughness may not be enough to carry him through. 
The good mechanic whose inability to absorb the theory of engineering 
makes him a poor engineer and the first-rate NCO who makes an indifferent 
commissioned officer are well-known examples. Provided, however, 
that the disparity between the demands of his former and future work is 
not too great, there may quite often be a case for accepting such a candidate 
as someone who will accomplish much in a steady and reliable way without 
any flash of genius. 

5. Candidate E’s rather showy but somehow unconvincing perform- 
ance at interview is borne outina record and in reports on him that indicate 
him to be a good promiser but rather a poor doer, someone who always 
wins golden short-term opinions but who gradually declines in reputation 
on longer acquaintance, to the disappointment of those who expected well 


of him. 

6. Candidate F’s record starts uncertainly and unimpressively but 
shows a progressive improvement and increasing success that suggest 
an early diffidence, or possibly an instability associated with immaturity, 
which has decreased as he has given himself evidence of his own capacity. 
It can reasonably be inferred that, provided he is not now faced with any 
unexpected or undue hazards, he is capable of still further progress towards 
gradually increasing skills and responsibilities. 

Examples such as these might continue indefinitely. The interviewer 
must be continually on the alert for clues the significance of which is not 
obvious until they have been related to other information, either some 
other observed characteristic of the candidate or some purely external 
Circumstance, For example, in an older candidate whose education 
took place in the 20s or 30s, the fact that he went up toa university on 
a state scholarship gives even greater indication of ability and attainments 
than in the case of younger candidates for whom such scholarships are 
much more freely available. The disruptive effect of war-time evacuation 
and war stresses has to be remembered when assessing the education of 
those whoselater school-days were during the 1939-45 war. f 

How the significance of clues may be missed is illystrated by this 
sentence: “ In 1944 he failed the physical adaptability test for the Naval 
Pilot Course.” The date is important because the number of pilots was 
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being greatly reduced at that time and the standards set wets therefore 
unusually high. Or the interviewer may have noted that the candidate 
was studying for a degree in his spare time, but may have failed to appre- 
ciate whether this study was purposeful, directed towards equipping 
himself for a better job, or with a deliberate cultural objective, or rep- 
resented an escape from reality, a form of compensation for feelings 
of inadequacy in his present job. 

That the evaluation of evidence, especially if conflicting, is not easy 
is illustrated by the statement of a woman candidate at interview that 
she had done some writing and played the piano. Closer questioning 
revealed that she had not pursued either activity for some time and, 
although her present job was not a particularly exacting one, her limited 
resources of energy had not permitted her to keep up either the writing 
which she used to do for her school paper or her piano-playing. 


STANDARDS TO WHICH TO RELATE 
A CANDIDATE’S LEVEL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


It is important to keep in mind the level of performance which may 
reasonably be expected of candidates from a ‘particular age-range and 
background. This can be forgotten particularly easily if,/as is often 
the case, the interviewer is not only older than all or most of the candidates 
but is better educated and a more mature and cultured person. He, at 
the age of 50, may remember well public events of twenty years earlier 
but the candidate of 22 will have no such personal experience to call upon. 
If the interviewer pitches his level of expectation too high, he will not only 
be disappointed but will fail to make a reasonable assessment of the 
candidates. 

While the vital comparison to be made is as between the present 
candidates, the interviewer when reaching his final conclusions will 
usefully remember further comparisons. If the necessary records exist, 
the present candidate, or batch of candidates, can be measured against 
previous candidates for similar posts in the past, and with the general 
run of persons of similar education, qualifications, and professional 
standing. It is important to know whether candidates coming forward 
for, say, a particular administrative post in local government are good 
examples of their professional group. From one year to another there 
may well be variations in the quality of candidates presenting themselves, 
which are due to extraneous causes such as changes in the competing 
claims of other occupations, to shortages of manpower imposed, bya boom, 
or a surplus of manpower resulting from a trade recession. While it is 
necessary to discount an almost universal tendency to think that there are 
better fish in the sea than are being caught and, by remembering only 
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the most outstanding, to view candidates of past years through rosy 
spectacles, an awareness of these variations may not only be of immediate 
use in assessment but serve to draw attention to the need for some change 
in the inducements being offered to candidates. When written records 
have accumulated over the years, subjective impressions can be checked 
from figures. 

For the interviewer who finds himself concerned exclusively with 
candidates of a particular kind, for example for fairly high-level pro- 
fessional or administrative appointments, it is sometimes helpful to call 
briefly to mind how that rather specialised group of persons stands in 
relation to the population as a whole. Such a group is already highly 
selected, whether in general education, in specialised knowledge or even 
maybe in physique, and its poorest members would often show up 
favourably in the world at large. It has to be remembered, for example, 
that anyone who has passed successfully through a secondary grammar 
school has accomplished something which only some 15-20 per cent of 
the population manage to achieve. Only 7 per cent of the working 
population hold appointments which can be described as managerial, 
executive, professional or administrative (compare the ‘ social status 
categories? quoted in Chapter 3). Such a recollection may help the 
interviewer to keep his sense of proportion. H 


CONSIDERATION OF THE CANDIDATE 
IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL ROLES 


scern how a candidate’s performance and 
to that of other people of similar age, 
background and opportunity rather than in relation to an ideal standard, 
and how these achievements fit in with the real requirements of the job 
rather than with any fancy list of improbable desiderata. Awareness of 
this will have assisted him during the interview itself in putting pertinent 
questions and understanding the replies to them. At the later stage it 
enables him to assess with greater nicety the candidate’s qualifications 
for the post. His own knowledge of the world, of his fellow men and 
women, and of the job in question, comes fully into play. — i 
Rather than attempt to match the qualities of the candidate with the 
qualities required, it is often more satisfactory in these final stages to 
envisage the candidate in the various roles which the work will require 
‘him to fill; in other words, to try to imagine him actually doing the job 
in its various aspects. Thus, at the Civil Service Selection Board, where 
candidates.are examined for the senior classes of the Home and Foreign 
Services, examiners, when considering and discussing a candidate, might 
ask themselves how well they could envisage him acting 1n such roles as 


the following: 


The interviewer has to di 
achievement stand in relation 
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(i) Assimilating a mass of written material; 
(ii) Forming judgment on a policy matter from the evidence 
available; 
(üi) Drafting a letter or brief; 
(iv) Serving on a committee; 
(v) Organising the work of subordinate staff; 
(vi) Dealing with strangers; 
(vii) Making a speech in public; 
(viii) Representing his country abroad; 
(ix) Negotiating with people of alien background and outlook. 
The essential decision to be taken after a selection interview is not 
on what sort of person the candidate is, but whether he is or is not suited 
to the work for which he is applying, how he compares in this respect 
with other candidates, and whether he is or is not to be offered appoint- 
ment. If the purpose of the interview has been achieved and it, together 
with a consideration of how the candidate has fared in any written or 
practical tests and a study of his record, has provided the ‘ faithful 
portrait’ and the understanding of the candidate referred to in the last 
chapter, then the interviewer should be in a position to assess with some 
degree of accuracy how far the candidate will be able to perform the 
various roles that the job for which he is applying would require of him. 


FINAL CHOICE 


More often than not no perfect candidate has presented himself, and 
it is a question of weighing the pros and cons in the case of, say, a 
candidate with good practical experience and few paper qualifications 
as against one who is well endowed with certificates but has little practical 
experience, or between one who is of particularly suitable personality 
but of modest intellectual equipment and one who appears very bright 
intellectually but has certain limitations of personality. Or again, 
where there are several jobs and even more candidates, it may be a 
question of deciding how far down the order of merit it is justifiable to 
go in offering appointments. Or, where the field of choice is small, 
it may be necessary to decide whether a candidate of fairly obvious limita- 
tions will or will not just pass muster on the job. The criterion by which 
the interviewer reaches such decisions, if indeed they fall wholly to him, 
is based on the candidate’s adequacy as assessed with the help of the 
interview process, but each decision on whether or not to accent him must 
be taken in the light also of the prevailing conditions for recruitment. 
Such considerations go somewhat beyond the scope of a book on 


interviewing. 
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THE QUALIFICATIONS AND TRAINING 
OF THE INTERVIEWER 


THE PRECEDING chapters, dealing with what an interviewer has to do 
have also implied what he should be, but this question is of sufficient 
importance to merit a chapter of its own. 

Not all people have it in them to become first-class selection inter- 
viewers any more than they have it in them to become first-class writers, 
but, as was said in Chapter 1, many people can become good interviewers 
if they study the job to be filled and make a systematic plan of campaign. 
Some organisations may be able to call on the services of psychologists 
who have made a special study of selection and who can supply full 
reports on candidates and advise on their suitability for appointment. 
Other organisations may select from their own staff people to work, for 
a period, full time on interviewing. The use of full-time interviewers 
such as these is justified if they have some natural talent for interviewing, 
have been thoroughly trained, and are fully conversant with the job to be 
filled. Many organisations, however, require part-time interviewers only. 
These they should be able to find in sufficient numbers within their own 
ranks, though there are likely to be some who, while excellent at their own 
jobs, are not suited for this type of work. 

It may be added here that in the writers’ view the sex of the inter- 
viewer in relation to that of the person interviewed is of minor importance 
in comparison with the possession of suitable qualities for interviewing. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD INTERVIEWER 


d an interviewer be? And what, if any- 
thing, can he do to develop himself into that sort of person? To say 
that he must first of all be a human being sounds a little obvious, but it 
is indeed important that the interviewer should possess those broad 
human qualities which will help him to understand, and gain the liking 
and respect of, the persons he interviews. Interviewing involves the 
establishment of a relationship between interviewer and interviewed, and 
the more points at which the interviewer is capable of making contact the 
better chancéhas his assessment of being a wise one. A successful 
interviewer is likely to be someone who himself touches life at many 
Points, though he need not feel that he is expected to be a superman 
Possessed of all experience. Undoubtedly it helps if he happens to have 
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had some similar experiences to those of the person he is interviewing, 
and it does not matter much whether it so happens that both have been 
to the same school, both were prisoners of war, both are fans of soccer or 
ballet, or are equally interested in cultivating their gardens. These are 
incidental and superficial advantagés that may legitimately be used in any 
particular case. The important thing, however, is not so much that the 
interviewer should have done many things, or the same things as the 
candidate, as that he should have broad mature sympathies and a flexible 
readiness to enter into and understand the experience of others. 

To say that the interviewer should be intensely interested in other 
people would be an over-simplification. There is no need for him to be 
a highly sociable individual with a craving for company and good fellow- 
ship. Many such people are quite unobservant of, even uninterested in, 
the people with whom they feel a need to consort. 

On the whole, we would say that good interviewers of our acquaint- 
ance tend to be slightly reserved, unshowy people who, perhaps by reason 
of a certain consciousness of themselves, are the more aware of what the 
other fellow is thinking. Of course, the interviewer will have greater 
difficulty if he is an awkward, edgy individual, unable to set himself 
aside sufficiently to put the candidate at ease and draw him out. A good 
many people may suspect themselves of being in-this category when they 
first undertake a formal interview, but often this is merely a temporary 
lack of ease in a strange situation and will pass off with practice. In 
any case there is no point in interviewers attempting to act a part which 
is not natural to them. If they have an effortless warmth of manner 
which easily gains the confidence of the interviewee, so much the better, 
but an artificial heartiness seldom deceives anyone, and on the whole it 
is better that the candidate should see you as the ‘ dry stick’ you are 
than that he should feel an attempt is being made to deceive him. 
Sincerity ranks as highly in the interviewer as in the candidate! 


APPRECIATION OF ONE’S OWN PREJUDICES 


With sincerity must go self-knowledge. It is doubtful whether anyone 
with really poor insight into himself can show great insight into others. 
We have each of us our idiosyncrasies, our preferences and prejudices. 
To deceive ourselves that we have none is one of them. We cannot, 
just by an act of will, rid ourselves of these prejudices and preferences, 
nor would it be desirable to do so, since they form part of the rich web 
of which personality is woven. What is important is that we should, 
so far as possible, know them for what they are. We:may dislike 
fat people, or prefer people with red hair. We may tend to exaggerate 
the importance of a rugger-playing record or a well-groomed appearance 
or a pretty face as an index of efficiency. We may have an antipathy for 
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Northerners (or Southerners), or a liking for a slightly foreign accent. 
But we should accept these for the unreasoned irrelevancies they normally 
are where job-suitability is concerned, and not allow them to influence 
unduly our final judgments. On occasion, the situation in which he is 
to work may make it really relevant whether a candidate is fat or rugger- 
playing or from a particular part of the country, or conceivably even 
whether he has red hair, but normally, as has been said, these con- 
siderations have little relevance to suitability for a job. 

It is as well to take account of a tendency in ourselves either to admire 
unduly or to underrate those characteristics in which we feel ourselves to 
be strong, and at the other end of the scale either to set aside as un- 
important or to overvalue those qualities which we are all too keenly 
aware that we do not possess. If the interviewer happens to be something 
ofa statistician who has in fact found his knowledge extremely useful in 
his own daily work, he may be inclined to think little of a person who 
shows no signs of similar skill, even though such an aptitude is not 
essential for the work under consideration. On the contrary, if the inter- 
viewer is himself possessed of an ease in social contact that invariably 
and quickly sets others at ease too, he may tend to underestimate the 
handicaps under which a shy and inhibited person will suffer in under- 
ires the opposite traits. Again, if he happens to 


taking work that requir i e 
be someone who has carved out a successful career for himself despite few 


educational advantages, he will be tempted either to overestimate the 
significance of a university degree or to argue that, since he has succeeded 
without them, educational qualifications are of no advantage. Likewise, 
if his own Army uniform was decorated by no more than three stripes, he 
may either unduly respect, or else sniff contemptuously at, the man who 


became a major. 
A SCIENTIFIC OUTLOOK 


Lastly, the interviewer needs what, for want of a better phrase, may 
be called ‘a scientific outlook.’ Good interviewers are likely to be 
critically interested not only in the people they interview but in the inter- 
viewing methods they themselves employ and in the judgments they make 
as the result of interview. They require a certain impartiality and detach- 
ment, and a capacity t blem and each candidate afresh. 
At.the same time, they need to appreciate the uses of system, and to realise 
that the more precise, detailed and methodical they can make their collec- 
tion of information before and during interview, the more thorough 
the examinatian of that information after interview, the less likely are 
their judgments to be of the ‘ hit and miss > variety. Which of us has not 
heard the assertion: “ I can nearly always tell whether a chap will do by 
the way he comes into the room”? Sometimes even the nearly ” is 
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omitted! Few of those who make such assertions have ever undertaken, f 
or submitted themselves to, any serious examination of the accuracy of 
their convictions. Yet the conscientious interviewer will not be satisfied 
to continue working on ‘ hunch.’ Though it may not be within his power 
to organise a systematic follow-up of the kind discussed in Appendix 3, 
he can take advantage of any opportunities that arise to enquire how the 
people whom he has recommended for appointment are getting on, and 
to check up on his own interview technique. 

As is said in the American Management Association’s Manual of 
Employment Interviewing, “the professionally-minded interviewer 
approaches his art in a spirit of enquiry, seeking always new and better 
ways.” Furthermore, the Manual goes on to say, he keeps himself well 
informed about the employment situation, has an open-minded attitude 
towards tests and other devices being developed to assist the interviewer, 
discusses his methods with colleagues and perhaps joins a professional 
management society or similar body, and reads generally as well as in 
relation to his interviewing. 

Broad sympathies, perceptiveness, an interest in one’s fellow human 
beings, some critical insight into oneself, a certain detachment of outlook, 
respect for method, warmth of manner and coolness of judgment, these 
then are among the characteristics one expects to find in a good inter- 
viewer. All the same, there is no ‘standard’ good interviewer. Good 
interviewers will have certain common tendencies of the kind just quoted 
but as persons they are likely to be extremely varied, and in accordance 
with their own differences in personality will adopt those methods best 
suited to themselves. 


METHODS OF IMPROVING INTERVIEWING 


The question of how the interviewing of the ordinary ‘ intermittent 
interviewer ° may be improved is important. We must accept the fact 
that some people are quick to adapt themselves to the task of interviewing 
while others take longer to feel at ease in it, although neither the one type 
nor the other is necessarily the better interviewer in the end. We may 
accept too that there are many kinds of interviewer and of interview. 
Yet some interviewers are undeniably good by all the criteria while others 
are, well, less good. Is there no bridge between the two? £ 


(i) By Acquiring Information 


The first step which can be taken towards the improvexient of inter- 
viewing technique is for the interviewer to equip himself with certain 
basic information essential to his task of assessing qualifications. For 
example, people who are going to do a good deal of interviewing usually 
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need as part of their equipment a basic knowledge of the educational 
system of this country (including the variants for England, Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland). They must know the main rungs in the 
educational ladder and the main types of school—primary and pre- 
paratory, secondary modern, secondary technical and secondary grammar 
and public (independent)—and the more important of them, especially 
the local ones, individually by name and reputation. They should know 
the school examinations commonly taken, the system of passes and 
distinctions in the current school-leaving examinations and their pre- 
decessors. If they are likely to interview many applicants with a university 
background, they should have some acquaintance with the main faculties 
and the degrees conferred by British universities in the fields with which 
they are likely to be concerned. It helps to know what the possession of 
a degree of a particular class ina particular faculty of a particular university 
connotes, since different universities often give different ‘slants’ 
to the same subject. Given a basic acquaintance with the educational 
system, an interviewer will be able to fill in gradually the inevitable gaps 
in his knowledge by discussion with the candidates whom he sees. (One 
of the incidental advantages of interviewing is that the interviewer has the 
chance to increase his knowledge of all sorts of subjects from what the 


various candidates tell him about them.) 
Tt is sometimes useful to classify candidates educationally and the 


following broad divisions may serve this purpose: 

(1) University degree, or full-time professional training lasting at 
least three years after the General Certificate of Education obtained 
at the higher level. 

(2) Two-year full-time training, or equivalent part-time training, 
after obtaining the General Certificate of Education at the higher 
level. 

(3) General Certificate of Education at the higher level without 
further formal training. 

(4) General Certificate of Education at the ordinary level. 


(5) Attendance at school until at least 16 without General Certificate 


of Education. 


*(6) Attendance at school till 15 (14 
(7) As in 6, but with evidence of educational backwardness, ©.8., 
attendagce at special school or special classes for backward 


children. 


Whenever the interviewer 1 


in the case of older candidates). 


s selecting for types of work requiring 
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specialised training or professional qualifications, he must obviously 
equip himself with a good knowledge of the types of training which are 
available, the certificates which may be taken, and their significance. 
He must know the main training schools and the status of the qualifica- 
tions they confer. He should be in a position to compare the merits of 
formal training with training gained wholly ‘ on the job.’ 

In the case of appointments involving qualifications in a recognised 
profession, the lay interviewer will not usually be without the advice 
of a member of the profession concerned. Candidates for legal appoint- 
ments should at some stage be considered by one or more members of 
the legal profession, medical candidates by a medical practitioner, teachers 
by an education officer in the employ of the appointing body, and so on. 
These professional people will also often need to prepare themselves 
for such interviewing. They will quite possibly have direct personal 
acquaintance only with the institutions in which they themselves have 
studied and should therefore make themselves familiar with institutions 
and qualifications other than their own. 

Such information is an essential part of the outside knowledge which 
the interviewer must bring to his task of considering the merits of any 
particular candidate for any particular job. It provides the background 
against which he must place the candidate in order to appraise him. 


(ii) By Training 


During the 1939-45 war, in the armed Services, it was necessary to 
create quickly a body of Personnel Selection Officers (PSOs) to deal 
with the tremendous task of allocating to the jobs in which they could 
give their best service the men and women who were entering the forces 
in huge drafts each week. These PSOs were picked in the first instance 
as intelligent men and women of some education who had had experience 
in a profession that required them to deal with people, such as teaching 
or social work. They were then given an intensive training that included 
instruction in interviewing. This instruction took the form of lectures 
on the content and conduct of the interview, demonstration interviews 
followed by discussion, and practice interviewing under observation, 
followed by individual criticism and discussion. From the end of the 
few weeks’ course there were arrangements for continued supervision and 
advice on the job. Such training was undoubtedly of considerable 
assistance to the interviewers, particularly in the strenuous conditions 
under which they had to work, and the experience gained by the Services 
would be of value to any large organisation wishing to, Jun courses in 
interviewing for its own staff. 

Apart from Service courses of this nature and such training in 
interviewing as that organised within the Ministry of Labour for certain 
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of its officers or by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology in 
connection with some of its courses, formal training in selection inter- 
viewing does not seem to have been attempted much in this country. 
Yet initial training in interviewing gives advantages similar to training 
in any other skill, whether in sport or vocation. It promotes confidence, 
as well as, with luck, a certain humility; it starts the tyro on the right 
lines and avoids the formation of bad habits that are afterwards difficult 
to eradicate; and it shortens the time needed to become proficient. 


(iii) By Practice 


All the same, most interviewers have to learn their interviewing chiefly 
in other ways. The most obvious method of learning to interview 
is by interviewing. Sheer practice can do a number of simple things 
for the interviewer, of which the most important is to give him that ease 
of mind which comes with familiarity and which sets him free to attend 
to the person he is interviewing. He becomes more expert in the framing 
of his questions, more expeditious in saving time over unessentials. He 
can hardly avoid knowing more about human nature after conducting 
some hundreds of interviews. Even so, most of us can recall, often 
from our own experiences as victims, thoroughly bad interviews by inter- 
viewers who were clearly far from inexperienced but who showed an 
amazing lack of insight into the candidates before them and failed com- 
pletely to achieve their object. The experienced but self-satisfied inter- 
viewer who has not become aware of his mistakes and profited by them is 
a menace. Practice is likely to give most benefit when it is accompanied 
by self-criticism and a conscious intention of learning from experience, 


(iv) By System 
eeds to be reinforced by the development 
It has already been said that system in this 
context should mean not the imposition of a rigid pattern on the inter- 
view, but that before each interview the interviewer has clearly in mind 
what he intends to achieve and how he intends to go about it. He may 
be helped in this by reading what has been written about interviewing. 
A number of references are quoted in the bibliography to this book. Even 
more important than reading is that the interviewer should think about 
his interviewing in a constructive way, so that he may forge it into the 


effective instrument it should be. 
~ (v) By Emulation 


F VA. : 3 ENE S 
The intending interviewer should not be afraid of learning fro 
colleagues ae experienced, than himself, By watching and listening 
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to skilled and practised interviewing he can learn a great deal, as he can 
do also by serving as a supernumerary member of an interviewing Board 
consisting of several persons. One advantage of the Board interview 
for this purpose is that the novice’s position is less conspicuous as the 
fourth or fifth member of a Board than as a ‘ passenger ’ during a session 
with a single interviewer in which, as was stressed in Chapter 4, privacy 
is most desirable. A totally inexperienced interviewer should ‘sit in’ 
on a number of interviews as part of his training, but it is recommended 
that as soon as possible he should take some part, if only a minor one, 
in the proceedings. The knowledge that some positive contribution is 
expected of him will greatly increase his interest and alertness during the 
interview. It is also extremely useful, if he can arrange it, for an exper- 
ienced interviewer to sit in on the novice’s interviews and to discuss 
them with him afterwards, in respect both of his conduct of the interview 
and of the conclusions he has drawn from it. At this stage he can be 
warned of any unconscious but unfortunate mannerisms he displays. 
A certain personnel selection officer, for example, had the habit of adding 
the words “at all” after each question. Thus he was heard to ask 
“Do you play games at all? ”, “ Do you read at all?” and finally “Are 
you married at all?” It is certainly preferable that the first practice 
interviews should be carried out on some obliging volunteers for whom 
nothing is at stake. 


CHECKS FOR THE EXPERIENCED INTERVIEWER 


For the experienced interviewer there are two additional ways in which 
he can continue to improve his methods and assessments. The first 
method is one which also serves the novice, that of sitting on Boards, 
but the experienced interviewer will do so as an active participant and not 
merely as an observer. In the interchange of discussion of candidates 
he will continue to learn a good deal. The second and more elaborate 
method is that of following up the later careers of candidates. Follow-up 
calls for techniques beyond the usual scope of the ‘ intermittent inter- 
viewer.’ Some indications of them are given in Appendix 3. Elaborate 
methods apart, many interviewers who remain with the same organisation 
over a period of years may have an opportunity to watch what happens 
to successful candidates they have interviewed. If they are able to look 
up old records of the time of the candidate’s entry, and particularly any 
notes which they themselves made at the time of interviewing him, they 
will find it well worth while to compare his strengths ad weaknesses, 
as estimated at the time, with those he is subsequently reported to have 
shown onthe job. These may be indicated either in the view his superiors 
take of him or, in a large organisation, in the periodic reports collected 
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by the personnel manager or establishment officer. This is likewise 
discussed further in Appendix 3. 


SUMMARY OF WAYS TO IMPROVE INTERVIEWING 


Summed up, the following are the steps which a beginner should try to 
take to improve his interviewing: 
(i) He should acquire necessary background information about 
education and vocational qualifications; 
(ii) He should if possible attend a training course in interviewing; 

(iii) He should sit in on interviews conducted by an experienced 
interviewer or by a Board; 

(iv) He should conduct some interviews himself with an experienced 
interviewer sitting in the background to comment afterwards 
and to discuss with him impressions of the candidate; 

(v) He should practise; 
(vi) He should think about his interviewing and work out a general 
plan of attack. 
An experienced interviewer can make further checks on himself: 
(vii) He can discuss opinions with colleagues who have also inter- 
viewed the candidate; 
(viii) He can ‘ follow up’ the later careers of those of his candidates 
who are successful and who therefore maintain their connection 
with his organisation. 


rA 
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ADVICE TO A PERSON 
ABOUT TO BE INTERVIEWED 


So mucH has been said about how the interviewer should conduct 
himself, that it may be profitable to conclude with some advice on how 
in turn the man or woman being interviewed should behave. Such hints 
may both be of use to any potential interviewee who reads this book, 
and serve as a guide to the interviewer as to the standard of behaviour 
that he may reasonably expect to find in his better candidates. 

This then is the advice. 

1. If, after being given an interview appointment, you find that 
you cannot attend at the time stated or you decide to take another job, 
let the interviewer know in good time so that he can make other arrange- 
ments. r 
2. Before you go for your interview find out as much as you can 
about the post for which you are a candidate. Decide whether there is 
any additional information about it which you need in case you are given 
an opportunity to ask questions. Check up on any additional informa- 
tion about yourself, dates for instance, which you think you may be asked 
to provide. If possible, learn discreetly who are the members of your 
interviewing Board and something about them. Who’s Who in the local 
reference library will give details of anyone well known. 

3. Appearance counts for a good deal with interviewers, and a 
knowledge that you are suitably dressed improves your own morale. 
Wear the sort of clothes you normally wear, your best suit or dress by all 
means, but not a stiff collar or very high heels if you are not accustomed 
to wearing them. If does not matter if your clothes or shoes are a bit 
worn so long as they are scrupulously clean and tidy. Pay attention to 
hands and hair. Ifa woman, don’t wear a large floppy hat that partly 
conceals your face. 

4. Make certain you know where you have to go and whom you 
have to see. Be on time, and get to the interview without rushing. You 
will probably be kept waiting. This is not a pleasant experience, so take 
with you something with which you can occupy yourself, a book, @ 
crossword puzzle, knitting or whatever you enjoy doing. 

5. When you are called into the room, go in at ycur normal pace 
and shut the door carefully behind you. Pause before sitting down, 5° 
as to give the interviewer a chance to invite you to do so or to greet you. 
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Leave the interviewer to make the first move but be responsive when 
he does. 


6. Remember that most interviewers and interviewing Boards are 
out to discover the best work that candidates are capable of doing. 


7. Therefore, be natural. By all means. make the best of yourself, 
drawing attention to your good qualities and achievements and not saying 
too much about your weaknesses and failures (though there is no harm 
in admitting you made a mistake providing you show that you learnt from 
it), but don’t put on an act and pretend to be a different sort of person. 
If you adopt the pose of being confident and at ease when you are really 
nervous and shy, or of being very quick-witted when you are really a 
little on the deliberate side, or of knowing all about something that you 
know very little about, the odds are ten to one that the interviewer or 
Board will see through your pose and think the less of you for it. 


8. An occasional discreet “ Sir” does no harm with a male inter- 
viewer, but don’t overdo it. r 
9. It is best—and easiest—to stick to the truth. 


10. Speak clearly, and not too quickly. Speak up particularly 
if the interviewer is old, since he may well be hard of hearing. Sit up- 
right and not just on the edge of your chair. Avoid fiddling. Look at 
your questioner. 

11. Don’t worry about being nervous. The interviewer will not 
mind if you are, but don’t let nervousness make you brusque. By all 
means smile whenever you feel inclined to do so. Give prompt replies 
to simple, factual questions, but avoid a mere monotonous repetition 
of “ Yes ” and “ No.” If you don’t know something, say so at once and 
don’t dither: the interviewer may then ask you something you do know. 
With more difficult questions, for example your opinion on some topic, 
stop and think before replying, then speak with as much confidence as 
you can. Don’t hedge—unless you can do it so skilfully that it doesn’t 
seem like hedging, which is unlikely. If you are asked an embarrassing 
question, the interviewer has probably not done this on purpose, and it 
is courteous to give a brief reply rather than refuse to answer at all. 


212, Answer to the point always, but try to steer the discussion away 
from Foe you know Tittle about to things you know good deal abort 
For example, if you are asked “ Do you read the Times?” it is ape Š 
to reply “ No, tut I take the Daily Telegraph (or News Chronicle or v 5 
ever your paper is).” If the interviewer persists in discussing saa aa 
you know nothing about, it is best to admit your ignorance yan 


hope he will change the subject. 
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13. You may be asked about your family. Whatever your origin, 
refer to it openly and without defensiveness. If your father had a dis- 
tinguished career, why conceal the fact? If he was poor or for a time 
unemployed, you may be the more able to pay tribute to the way your 
parents brought you up. 


14. Ifyou had an education which you know to be much better than 
that of other candidates, be modest about it. If you have not had a 
particularly good education and the interviewer asks, for instance, if 
you would have liked to go to a university, be careful about your reply. 
If you had to go out to work directly you left school or if you preferred to 
do so, say so frankly, but don’t add unnecessary comment disparaging 
the value of university education compared with education in the world. 


15. The interviewer will enquire about your record and career 
to date. If you have had many’successes, you may not have time to 
mention them all, so decide beforehand which are the most important 
and describe them clearly but without boasting. If you have had failures, 
e.g., failed to get a scholarship or a job or a commission in the Army, 
say so, but show that you were not discouraged and made the best of it. 
You may feel that you were unlucky, e.g., that you were a ‘ near miss’ or 
had a cold during the examination or that the employer was prejudiced 
against you, but beware of seeming merely to make excuses. The 
interviewer may not believe you, and in any case to tell a hard luck story 
will do you no good. 


16. When asked about your technical qualifications, state the facts 
concisely and precisely, for example that you won a Second Class Diploma 
granted by such and such an institution in this or that subject in whatever 
year it was. Some jobs call for both theoretical qualifications and 
practical experience and, if you are applying for one of these, you may 
be asked to comment on your qualifications. On the theoretical side 
it pays to stick strictly to what is relevant to the job and not to draw 
attention to your possession of other Certificates or Diplomas which the 
interviewer will probably know to be irrelevant. On the other hand you 
should not fail to draw attention to any practical experience you have 
had, even if only for a short time. For example, if you are asked if you 
have done any teaching and you can say “ No, but during one of my 
university vacations I coached a boy for a month for School Certificate,” 
that is worth saying. 


17. When asked about your spare-time interests, avoid seeming 
either superficial or too much wrapt up in one thing. With regard to 
games, if you were in the school XI or XV, state the facts modestly and 
without exaggeration. If you were not in any school team, you may 
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able to say that you enjoyed games none the less. There is no point in 
pretending you like games if you don’t, but there is no need to go out of 
your way to express contempt of them, or indeed of other leisure interests 
which you do not happen to share. You will very likely be asked what 
books you have read recently. At all costs don’t reply: “I don’t get 


~ much time for reading.” Mention at least two books that you are pre- 


pared to discuss, preferably one recognised classic and one contemporary 
work. If the interviewer is a good one, you will get a chance to discuss 
your real interests. If he fails to give you an opportunity, it is up to you 
to seek one before the interview ends. 


18. Ifyou havea definite opinion about something, state it definitely 
but not dogmatically. The interviewer may well take the opposite point 
of view, and argue with you. Ifso, admit his points if they are fair ones, 
but stick to your own point of view. The interviewer is not as a rule 
concerned with your opinions as such and will respect your capacity to 
argue a case reasonably but firmly. 


i 19. The interviewer will probably ask how much you want the job. 
Say that you are keen if you are so, but, more important, show that you 
have considered it thoroughly and made careful enquiries about it. If 
you see possible snags, say so, while making it clear that you are prepared 
to put up with them. It is reasonable to remark, for instance, that the 
starting pay seems low but you understand that there are good prospects, 
or that the working conditions seem poor but you think you would find 
congenial company, or that the hours are awkward but-you are sure you 
would find the work interesting. If you are trying for another job and 
have even been made a definite offer, say so, while making it clear whether 
you would prefer this job. The interviewer will be more likely to want 
you if he fears that he may lose you. If you are in another job and you 
are asked how soon you could start this job if it were offered to you, give a 
realistic answer including reasonable notice to your present employer. 
An over-eager answer showing no consideration for your present employer 
would do you more harm than good. 

20. At the end of the interview the interviewer is likely to ask if 
you have any questions. If he does, it is better to ask something than to 
say nothing, and, if you have nothing else of importance to put, the best 
question may well be: “ If I am successful, when would I be expected to 
start work?” Don’t ask more than one, or at most two, questions, or 
you will irritate the interviewer by delaying the start of the next interview. 


Chapter 13 
SUMMARY 


OF THE MANY types of interview, that used for the purpose of selection 
is one of the most important and is also that which the amateur is most 
frequently asked to undertake. He should, however, be neither com- 
placent about his skill not despairing of the possibilities of improving it. 
For there is much that he can do through training, practice and imitation, 
by the development of sound methods, by the improvement of his know- 
ledge of the occupations for which he selects people, and by the deliberate 
cultivation of an impartial attitude of mind. 

While the interviewer should gain steadily in self-confidence as his 
experience grows, he needs to retain humility about his interviewing, 
remembering that, as the interview is a highly subjective process and he 
himself is fallible, any of his judgments about the person who happens 
to be in front of him may be wrong. This is only one of many reasons 
why he owes to the persons he interviews constant consideration and 
courtesy, 

Interviewing is an arduous task, but it can also be a rewarding one. 
It brings the interviewer into touch with many people, endlessly varied in 
their histories and personalities. It gives opportunity for the interviewer 
to learn a great deal about certain jobs, and incidentally to increase his 
knowledge of a wide variety of subjects from what candidates may have to 
say about them. In the organisation for which he works he has often 
a chance to observe the after-careers of the candidates he selects and.to 
know them better personally. Luckily, he is in these circumstances 
more likely to run into people he has passed or reported on favourably 
than into people he has turned down! 

To some the hints we have given will seem to be counsels of perfection, 
to others they will appear statements of the obvious. We have tried to 
show how selection interviewing can be efficiently done without, we hope, 
implying that the ways we have described are the only ways to interview, 
or that no other manner of interviewing is valuable. In fact, we have 
emphasised that to a considerable extent each interviewer must evolye 
his own methods as they suit his own personality, the particular cir- 
cumstances in which he has to work, and the characteristics of the persons 
he is interviewing. What we do consider essential to efficierPinter viewing 
and sound assessments are the patient and thorough accumulation of as 
much relevant information about each person interviewed as time and 

‘circumstances permit, the acquisition by the interviewer of background 
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knowledge about jobs and qualifications which will make the information 
he gains from the candidate meaningful, the development of a good 
interviewing manner and systematic methods, and the possession or 
development in the interviewer of that degree of insight into others, as well 
as into himself, which will lend wisdom to his judgments. 
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METHODS OF SELECTION BY A 
COMBINATION OF INTERVIEW AND 
WRITTEN EXAMINATION OR TESTS 


WHEN big organisations are concerned to fill a considerable number 
of vacancies for fairly important posts from a large number of candidates, 
it may well appear to them essential that the method of selection should be 
both efficient and demonstrably fair to all the candidates concerned. 
They may therefore consider it desirable that the selection procedure 
should include both a Written Examination, which has the advantage 
of being ‘ objective’ and which can test either general educational 
standards or particular fields of knowledge required for the job, and an 
interview, in order that the candidates’ personality and force of character 
can also be taken into account. Though selection by Written Examina- 
tion (WE) plus interview is theoretically capable of greater accuracy 
in picking out those candidates likely to do best in the job than either 
WE or interview alone, this method suffers from obvious practical 
disadvantages. Both a WE and interviews take a fair amount of time 
to conduct and require skilled staff, with the result that the total selection 
process is both lengthy and expensive. Ifthe results are too long delayed, 
there is a risk that some of the best candidates may have been offered, and 
have accepted, other jobs. 

With the object of lessening these drawbacks, while retaining the 
advantages of both methods of selection, an interesting development in 
the Civil Service Executive Class competition for school-leavers (boys 
and girls aged 17} to 19) was introduced in 1953. Under the new regula- 
tions the WE is taken first, and about two-thirds of the total number of 
vacancies (say 120) are filled, as soon as the papers have been marked, 
by candidates with the highest WE marks. Candidates below a certain 
qualifying mark in the WE are eliminated outright, and the ‘ middle 
band’ of candidates proceed to interview by a Board. This qualifying 
mark is fixed so that the number of candidates interviewed (say 180), is 
about three times the residual number of vacancies (say 60). For this 
middle band of candidates the order of merit is determined by adding 
marks in the WE out of a total of 1,000 and for the integview out of a 


maximum of 300. 

In previous post- 
a certain (somewhat lower) qua 
viewed. „This modification in t 


war years all candidates for this competition above 
lifying mark in the WE had been inter- 
he procedure was introduced mainly in 
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order to save time in announcing the results of the competition (some two 
months are saved for the ‘ fliers’ declared successful on WE alone) and 
to save interviewing staff (the number of interviews has been cut by about 
two-thirds). Two further advantages are: 
(a) A candidate with very high WE marks is safe from being turned 
down (unfairly, he might say, although it is of course possible 
that he ought to be) because of a poor showing at interview; 


(6) A candidate who puts up a very good performance at interview 
has still a chance to pass provided that he reached the qualifying 


+ mark in the WE. 


Used in this way the interview may well be as useful for picking ‘ fliers’ 
of exceptionally good personality as for eliminating ‘ duds’ of very weak 
personality. On this assumption, the modified procedure seems a very 
reasonable one, though it is still too early to say how it will work out. 

A complex selection process may be either “ additive ° (as in the Civil 
Service Executive Class competitions just described), the different parts 
being independent and the results simply added together to determine 
the order of acceptability of the candidates; or * cumulative,’ the con- 
clusions drawn at the end of each stage being based on all the evidence 
available up to that point. Ina <“ cumulative’ selection process the cul- 
minating stage is usually an interview at which all the information about 
a candidate is collated and a final decision made. ( Where an interview 
is used as part of a complex selection process, this second method, in the 
writers’ opinion, makes the fullest and most logical use of the interview. 
It enables allowance to be made, for instance, for a candidate who, 
judged by his performance in all other parts of the selection procedure, 
failed to do himself justice in one particular part. On the other hand, 
it gives greater power to the interviewers and thereby throws greater 
strain on them than the “additive ° method does, and it lessens the 
apparent objectivity and fairness of the procedure. Its greatest dis- 
advantage occurs if all candidates have to be interviewed irrespective of 
their marks in written tests, thus involving a great deal of interviewing 
and inevitable delay. } 

The written examinations used to supplement the selection interview 
may be of various kinds. In the last quarter of a century the practice 
of applying for selection purposes the type of standardised test which 
has come to be known as the ‘ intelligence test * has grown greatly (the 
term is now rather out of date, partly because of the confusing popular 
use of the words and partly because tests are not nowadays used with the 
hope of testing abstract * qualities’ but for the association shown to 
exist between their results and effectiveness in some form of activity). 
A tremendous stimulus was given to their use by their successful 
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application on a large scale to the armed forces in war-time, so facilitating 
the quick sorting out of thousands of people for different kinds and levels 
of training. Satisfactory tests of this kind are, however, extremely 
difficult to devise. If ‘intelligence tests’ have fallen in public esteem in 
recent years, this may well be largely because, on some occasions when 
such tests have been required, the tests used have been too hastily and 
carelessly put together by people who had insufficient understanding of 
their complex method of construction and of the care needed to suit them 
to the group with which they were to be used. The construction of a series 
of good tests requires extreme care in the preparation and try-out of the 
draft tests and a fertile imagination on the part of the test constructors, 
who must contrive to keep one step ahead of the numerous coaching 
establishments. Before a test can be regarded as satisfactory, the raw 
material or pool of test items from which it is constructed must itself 
be tested in one or more experiments. The object of these try-outs 
is to ensure that the instructions for doing the test are clear and easy to 
grasp, that the less satisfactory items are discarded, the remaining items 
being both consistent with the test as a whole and relevant to the jobs 
in mind, that the items are arranged in correct order and cover an appro- 
priate range of difficulty for the candidates on whom they are to be used, 
and that scoring is quick, simple and as near fool-proof as possible. 
Even with the most skilled test constructors, preliminary try-outs of the 
test material cannot be dispensed with, since new test items often fail 
to work in practice for reasons which could not reasonably have been 
foreseen without a try-out. 

The same methods that are, or should be, used in the construction of 
intelligence tests can also be used in constructing oral, written or practical 
tests of various kinds for the purpose of testing a wide range of attain- 
ments, skills and abilities. The great merits of such new-type standardised 
tests are their comparative, though by no means complete, freedom 
from fortuitous influences that have nothing to do with the purpose of 
the test, the independence of their scoring from the personal judgment 
of the marker, their speediness, and the fact that they provide an objective 
mark, enabling candidates to be placed in order. They are particularly 
useful when the number of candidates is large and their specialised 
experience of the work to be done is slight. They may, however, also 
be useful aids to the interviewing of smaller numbers by helping to shed 
light on candidates’ capacity to learn and their quickness in the uptake, 
on the job and elsewhere; in comparing the attainments of one candidate 
with those of another; and in interpreting the reasons fog»the successes 
and failures in candidates’ records. ; f 

Given an expertly produced test, and as much training as is needed 
to ensure that the test is properly administered and scored, it can be 
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marked in a comparatively short time by a careful clerk supplied with 
precise written instructions. While it still needs long training and skill 
to appreciate the full implications of a candidate’s score, this can be a 
useful indication to any sensible interviewer who realises that a mark, 
however sound, is not the final or complete index of a man’s worth. On 
the available statistical evidence, it is worth noting that such tests, care- 
fully designed and applied, have often proved the most valuable single 
factor in selection. In one of the Women’s Services during the 1939-45 
war it was possible to reduce the wastage during training of certain 
wireless operators from 64 per cent to 40 per cent by the use of a single 
such test, the wastage being further reduced to 8 per cent when an interview 
and other tests and selection processes were added. 

An example of the use of short, objectively-marked tests as ‘ inter- 
view aids’ is provided by the current procedure for the selection of 
postmen. Since 1950, an applicant for the job of postman has been 
given an appointment for interview, usually on the following day or very 
soon after. His interview by a Board of two Post Office representatives 
is preceded by three short tests of literacy, observation and commonsense. 
The tests (which can be given simultaneously to a group of applicants) 
last less than 40 minutes and can be marked by a clerk in less than 20 
minutes. If the applicant fails to reach a fairly low qualifying mark, 
indicating that he is barely literate, he is failed outright. Otherwise he 
is interviewed, and the Board decide at the end of the interview whether 
to pass or fail him. In making their decision they rely mainly on their 
interview impressions but take some account of the test marks and would 
not, for example, fail an applicant who had done very well in the tests 
unless they had strong grounds for doing so. Under this procedure an 
applicant is tested, interviewed, declared successful and measured for his 
uniform, all within the space of an hour and a half. The same sort of 
technique could probably be used in selection for other kinds of jobs. 
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Ir was suggested in Chapter 6 that the use of a ‘rating scale’ for 
recording interview impressions would work well if and only if the follow- 
ing conditions were satisfied: 

(a) Agreement can be reached on a number of headings or qualities 

which are relevant to the job; 

(b) These qualities are defined clearly on the form; 

(c) They do not overlap to an excessive extent; 

(d) Between them, they cover the job thoroughly; 

(e) It is possible to assess them at interview. 

These conditions can in favourable circumstances be put to the 
test. This was done, for instance, in the Civil Service Executive Normal 
Open Competition (for school-leavers) of April, 1950. Candidates were 
interviewed by six Boards working in parallel. After interviewing each 
candidate and deciding their Board mark, each Board filled in an experi- 
mental rating form, which had been devised by the Chairmen of the 
Boards themselves at a conference convened by the Director of Examina- 
tions. The form itself and some results of the experiment are now pub- 
lished with the kind consent of the Civil Service Commissioners, who do 
not necessarily agree with any opinions that we may express on the value 


of the form as an interviewing aid. 
The form used is printed on the opposite page. A form of this kind 
is usually called a ‘ rating scale.’ It asked for ratings on a five-point scale 


under seven headings: 
(1) Bearing and address; 
(2) Clarity of expression; 
(3) Quickness in the uptake; 
(4) Reasoning powers; 
(5) Range and depth of interests; 
(6) Initiative; A 
(1) Strength of character. i 


754 forms were completed, and the ratings were compared with the Board 
marks on the same people. From statistical analysis of the results and 
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RATING FORM 


Board....... 


No. of candidate...... 


Name of candidate. 
(Please say whet 


girl) 
Please tick the appropriate boxes: 


X | Ten- | Aver-| Ten- | Y 


aj dency| age | dency} app- 
Mw es to X to Y | lies Y 
i Unimpressive in 
1. ped Ebesring and pressive in 


Has diffculty in 


2. Expresses himself expressing his 


clearly and 
concisely thoughts 
3. Quick in the Slow to grasp 
uptake the point 
i EREA A A Cannot follow an 
4.Good ` reasoning 
powers argument through 


a eal a Narrow interests and 
5.Good range and X 
depth of interests little culture 


miat Disposition to 
6. Has initiative i 
and grasps his drift along 
opportunities 
7.Has strength of Easily swayed 
character 
FOR OFFICE USE Signature... $: 


a Date... 


: i is ii those cases’ where the candidate has some quality 
Bape e s vat albae which struck members of the Board and 
infi ced their assessment. Such qualities might be maturity, originality, 
Tamour ability to work with a team, etc. Single words will do, e.g., 


“ humour,” “ stutters. ”) 
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from discussion with the Chairmen of the six Boards which had filled in 
the form, the following conclusions were drawn: 


(1) The Chairmen thought that the qualities to be rated were clearly 
defined and that it was possible to make some assessment (not 
always a confident one) of them at interview. Ratings under 
each of the seven headings were in fact spread over all five points 
of the scale, which was reassuring. 


(2) The average correlation* between different pairs of headings on 
the form was found to be 0.54 for the whole sample of 754, 
ranging between 0.4 and 0.65 for individual Boards. This showed 
that, though the headings or rather the ratings for them did 
overlap to some extent, they did not do so to excess. 


(3) The correlations between each heading and the Board mark were 
higher, ranging from 0.77 for “ Clarity of expression” to 0.63 
for “ Bearing and address.” No heading was irrelevant, but the 
correlation between all seven headings combined and the Board 
mark was the high one of 0.91. This showed that there was little 
scope for improving the form, and that seven was about the right 
number of headings to use. 


(4) The six Boards were able to use the rating scale in a fairly con- 
sistent way. They did not differ to any marked extent in the 
importance that they appeared to attach to the different qualities 
tated. Had they done so, this fact would have been revealed by 
the statistical analysis. 


The main finding to date has therefore been the negative, though 
useful, one that none of the Boards appeared to be seriously out of step 
in the way that it formed its judgments on candidates. This finding was 
confirmed in a later competition, and for that reason filling in the rating 
scale has been made optional in subsequent Executive competitions. 

No definite conclusions as to the possible value of a rating scale as 
an interview aid in a selection procedure of this kind could be formed 
without comparing the data already available with follow-up reports 
on the efficiency of successful candidates. The purpose, uses and limita- 
tions of follow-up are discussed in Appendix 3. It will suffice here to 

* The writers apologise for the intrusion of a technical term, which is unayoidable 
in this context. Correlation is a statistical measure of the degree of association between 
two variables or qualities, and is expressed on a scale from +1 which means that the 
two things go completely together, through 0 which means that there s no connection 
between them, down to —1 which means that they are completely Upposed to each 
other. Tests of various mental qualities often have correlations of the order of 0.4 
to 0.6. For a description of correlation coefficients, their significance and how they 
are calculated, see Chapters 6 and 8 of E. G. Chambers’ Statistical Calculation for 
Beginners. 
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say that, if and when follow-up reports on this group become available, 
it will be possible to determine: 

(a) The relative predictive value of the headings; 

(b) How a combination of the ratings on the scale would compare 
in validity with the Board mark; 

(c) Whethér the Boards might with advantage attach more or less 
importance to any of the qualities rated on the form. This 
would throw considerable light on the value of a rating scale as 
an interview aid in large-scale competitions of this kind. 
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FOLLOW-UP AS A MEANS OF TESTING 
AND INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY 
OF THE INTERVIEW 


THE INTERVIEW is a subjective and fallible process. As pointed out in 
Chapter 11 and elsewhere, all interviewers make mistakes and, other things 
being equal, a good interviewer is a person who has made systematic’ 
and persistent efforts to detect his mistakes and guard against making the 
same sort of mistake in future. There are two ways in which an inter- 
viewer may seek to detect his mistakes, by discussing candidates with 
fellow interviewers at the time of interview and by subsequent ‘ follow-up,” 
that is by taking steps to find out how the person interviewed has got on 
in the world. 

The first method of learning from experience, checking one’s inter- 
view impressions against those of a colleague, was discussed in Chapters 8 
and 11. Here it may be said in passing that the average correlation* 
between independent interviewers has been found in various experiments 
to vary as a rule between about 0.4 and 0.6. The figure of 0.61, for 
example, was quoted by J. D. Handyside and D. C. Duncan in their 
report published in January, 1954, on an experiment in the selection of 
supervisors. The circumstances of the experiment were favourable to 
a high correlation, in that all the interviewers had certain information 
in common, namely the candidate’s biographical history sheet, a report on 
him by his immediate superior and intelligence test results, could spend 
a full 30 minutes on each interview, and were encouraged to conduct 
their interviews according to the NIIP Seven-Point Plan. 

‘ Follow-up ’ of the careers of people seen by him is the other method 
by which an interviewer may check his judgment, and should be attempted 
by a conscientious interviewer wherever practicable. The follow-up, 
e.g., of candidates for a particular occupation, entails the collection over 
a period of time of reports on the efficiency of people who have been 
employed in that occupation, for comparison with the selection data. 
At this point some difficulties in the way of obtaining reliable follow-up 
information need to be considered. 

First, the reports themselves may not be reliable—for evidence 
about the design and reliability of such reports see the KIPA book on 
Staff Reporting to which reference was made in Chapter 7. In the majority 
of occupations it should be possible to obtain a first report at the end of 


- * For a definition of ‘ correlation ° see footnote to page 108. 
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training and a second report a year or perhaps two years later. If an` 
index of the reliability of the follow-up report is required, that can be 
obtained by asking for a second operational report (say) a year after 
the first operational report. Provided that the second report is made 
independently, without reference to the first and preferably by a different 
person, the correlation* between the two sets of reports gives an estimate 
of the reliability of the reporting procedure. In order that sound use 
can be made of the follow-up reports, the follow-up period should in 
theory continue until successive follow-up reports show a correlation of 
the order of 0.7. 

A second difficulty arises from the fact that, in a professional career, 
what matters most is how the person fares when he has reached a position 
of considerable responsibility. That is certainly more important than 
how he fares in the cadet grade or comparatively junior position which 
he is likely to occupy during the first few years of his career. In the 
competitions for the Administrative Class of the Civil Service, for instance, 
the selectors endeavour to concentrate mainly on their assessment of the 
candidate as a potential Assistant Secretary or Head of a Division in 
(say) 20 years time, and consequently no final estimate of the success or 
otherwise of the selection methods will be possible until sufficient time 
has elapsed for the new entrants to have had the opportunity to earn 
promotion to Assistant Secretary. From that point of view, the follow- 
up of professional people cannot be complete until it has extended over 
a lengthy period. Such long-term follow-ups are likely to be extremely 
difficult to arrange, both for administrative reasons and because the more 
senior a person, the more difficult it is to get candid reports on him.+ 
In addition to these practical difficulties, there is the theoretical objection 
that professional careers are affected by all kinds of chance factors, 
development of events, clash of personalities, marriages and deaths which 
make real life very different from a controlled experiment. Some people 
may prosper and others fail for reasons that could not have been foreseen 
by the selectors. A selector can only assess a person’s potentiality and, 
howeyer great his skill, chance would place an upper limit to the reliability 
of his long-term predictions. Moreover. there is the severely practical 
consideration that it would be no use selecting a person who was potentially 

. * Fora definition of ‘ correlation * see footnote i pee 108. 5 Nii 

i i ible, however, was shown e 
Soe ees Marche 1955. or a eae iet entitled Forty Years On by Dous Houghton 
published by the Inland Revenue Staff Federation. An arteaptoya. m le Oe ow 
up the careers @f more than a thousand boys of 16 to 18 years of age who in Mate ; 
1915, had sat for the first examination for ‘ Established Clerks to SR o ae 
It was found that 440 had actually taken up appointment, of whom ale gere ea 
serving at the end of 1954, spread over seven gode tom enion ta pa npea or 
to Tax Officer, and some comparison was made between r 1 
marks and rank reached 40 years later. à 
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brilliant in a high-grade post if he lacked the interest and patience to do 
the relatively low-grade work with sufficient efficiency to earn promotion 
to the higher grade. Even for professional posts, therefore, the chimera 
of long-term follow-up should not be pursued to the deteriment of short- 
term follow-up. Reports after (say) one, two and five or ten years 
service may yield results of considerable value, provided it is borne in 
mind that the evidence is not conclusive. 

A third difficulty is that reports cannot as a rule be obtained on 
unsuccessful candidates, but only on those who entered employment. 
It is not known how the unsuccessful candidates would have fared had 
they been given jobs. This gap in the information can, however, in 
suitable circumstances be filled by the statistical device known as correction 
for selectivity, about which nothing need be said here except that the 
device exists and has been shown (by trying out the device in situations 
in which reports are available on all candidates) to work accurately 
provided certain conditions are fulfilled. An account of this technique 
is given in H. Gulliksen’s Theory of Mental Tests. 

In order that follow-up may become a really effective instrument 
for checking and increasing the efficiency of interviews, it is necessary 
that it should be adopted as official policy by the organisation employing 
the interviewers. In the case of the Civil Service, for instance, selection 
during the ‘ Reconstruction’ years following World War II was carried 
out in most grades by methods which were at least partly experimental; 
for example, no interview was used in Executive Class competitions 
before 1939. The need for systematic follow-up was therefore recognised. 
Some findings will be quoted which seem likely to be of interest and to 
have a general application in related fields outside the Civil Service. 

A report by Professor P. E. Vernon on the follow-up of new entrants 
who had been tested by the Civil Service Selection Board was published 
in the April, 1950, number of Occupational Psychology. Reports had 
then been obtained on 202 Administrative Class Home Civil Servants 
after one and two years’ service, and a single report on 123 members of 
the British Foreign Service. It should here be explained that the ‘ Civil 
Service Selection Board ’ (the three-day residential Board) was a purely 
advisory Board, though naturally its recommendations, being based on 
a considerable accumulation of evidence, carried great weight. The 
final decision on what mark to award a candidate was taken by the 
‘ Final Selection Board ’, a Board of five or more persons, including several 
senior civil servants, with the First Civil Service Commissioner in the 
chair. This Board was armed with reports from the “Civil Service 
Selection Board but conducted its own interviews of the candidates 
and was in fact the culminating stage in the whole selection procedure. 
Findings relative to the efficiency of the interview were as tollows: 
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(1) The whole procedure was very promising. The Final Selection 
Board assisted by what had gone before could predict how 
candidates would be regarded at the end of two years’ service 
nearly as accurately as the employing departments could predict 
the same thing after candidates had served with them for a year. 


(2) There was a steady rise in cumulative efficiency as more of the 
data were taken into account, and the Civil Service Selection 
Board grading exceeded in ‘ validity,’ i.e., correlation with the 
follow-up reports, any of the separate data which had contri- 
buted to the grading. 

(3) The Final Selection Board, while it did not as a rule greatly 
vary the marks awarded by the Civil Service Selection Board, 
was able to improve appreciably on its recommendations. 


Further enquiries, in addition to those reported by Professor Vernon, 
have added to the information on the subject. The Reconstruction 
Competitions (i.e., those held during the years immediately following 
the last war) for the Executive Class of the Civil Service and for the 
Administrative Class ‘ Limited Competitions ’ (entry limited to established 
Civil Servants serving in lower grades) consisted of written examination 
and Board interview with marks for the two parts of the procedure added 
together. Follow-up of the first 709 Executive Class entrants and of the 
first 100 Administrative LC entrants produced consistent findings as 


follows: 
(1) The Written Examination (WE) and interview tested quite 
different things, and a combination of the two gave appreciably 
more efficient selection than either would have given alone. 


(2) The WE assessed more effectively intellectual ability, which is 
of relatively greater importance in the entry grade, while the inter- 
view was more effective in assessing personal qualities, which 
are more relevant to “ future promise ” (as rated on the follow-up 


reports). 
(3) With young candidates a WE was relatively reliable and inter- 
view assessments relatively unreliable; with older candidates 

___ the reverse was the case. ; 

A further finding from follow-up of the Administrative LC, in 
which the Board interview was preceded by a personal pre-interview, was: 
(4) The Buard interview improved on the pre-interview in forecasting 
ratings in those sections of the follow-up report relating to intellec- 
tual ability, but the pre-interviewers made better assessments of 
the “quality of personal relations” than the Board did. This 
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finding was not unexpected, but it was interesting to have it 
confirmed statistically. 


A summary of the findings of follow-up of interviews in other fields 
including the Services and the selection of university students, was given 
by Professor Vernon in his book Personality Tests and Assessments 
published in 1953. His general conclusion was that, where a fairly 
elaborate selection procedure can be used, there is no conclusive evidence 
that the-interview adds much to it, but “it is worth remembering that 
the object of selection is usually to pick people who will impress employers, 
colleagues or subordinates fayourably—not merely individuals who will 
do the job well. Often, therefore, the interview may constitute a useful 
analogous exercise.” Where the circumstances are such that only a 
simple selection procedure can be used, the interview may well be the 
most practical tool, especially if it is preceded and assisted by one or 
two short, quickly-marked tests of the kind referred to in Chapter 2 and 
Appendix 1. 

The findings in the Civil Service follow-up described on the previous 
page were more favourable to the interview, especially the Board inter- 
view, but it must be remembered that these interviews were carried out 
with great care, in the main by experienced interviewers, with thirty 
minutes allowed for each Executive Class interview and normally a quarter 
of an hour longer for the interviewing of Administrative Class candidates. 
Comparable results could not be expected in a different situation where 
the interviewing had been briefer or carried out by less experienced 
people. Indeed, as stated in Chapter 2, our own view is that, where 
reasonably high-grade jobs are concerned, it is not worth including an 
interview in the selection process unless a period of at least twenty minutes 
can be allowed for the interview itself, with a further ten minutes for dis- 
cussion or consideration of each person interviewed. 

If the circumstances are such that no systematic written follow-up 
reports can be obtained, even casual oral reports may be of some value. 
An interviewer might, for example, have ‘ taken a chance’ with one young 
man who had rather less experience or qualifications than would normally 
be considered desirable but who seemed quick to learn and exceptionally 
keen on the job, and with another who seemed rather immature and 
uncertain in his dealings with people but who seemed likely to develop 
in this respect. If the interviewer learnt two or three years later that 
both young men had made the grade, it would encourage him to take 
similar chances in future, but, if he learnt that both young nen had failed 
to rise to the occasion, it would warn him not to chance his arm too far. 
If the interviewer could obtain a large number of candid reports in this 
way, including some relatively unfavourable ones, he would be helped to 
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a much greater extent than if he could obtain only a few. The use that 
he could make of the follow-up information would be increased, moreover, 
if at the time of interview he had kept notes or jottings on the candidates, 
with remarks such as: “ Doubtful because of immaturity and shyness in 
dealing with older people, but on the whole I incline to give him benefit 


of the doubt.” 
If he takes every opportunity to check his forecasts in this way an 


interviewer may gradually learn over a period of time which of his 
“hunches ’ tend usually to be justified by events and so can be backed 
with confidence; for example, that in occupation X a young man with 
the necessary mental ability and technical knowledge can make the grade 
if he has sufficient self-assertiveness and vigour even though he often 
strikes people as conceited, overbearing and tactless, but he is likely to 
fail if he is diffident and shy—whereas in occupation Y the reverse would 
be the case. He may also learn by experience that he has prejudices, 
e.g., for or against a particular sex, tall or short people, or people with 
one kind of occupational background, prejudices which in the particular 
context of the interview he should guard against. 

It is therefore to some extent (the extent varying with the circum- 
stances of the case) within an interviewer’s power to check his judgment 
by noting what happens to the people whom he has interviewed. 
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